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SHORTHORNS AS MILKERS—FER- 


TILIZERS. 
Cato, Mich., June 3, 1 


e Mix in Farmer 


please answer the following 

1 your valuable paper: 1st.— 

M hn some Of the best families of milkers 
2nd.—Will it pay to use 

on mangolds and 
is the case mention 


oft Shorthorns. 
erlhizers 


na 
ana 


lf suc 
t kinds. 
Yours respectfully, 

S.J. YOUNGMAN, 


s Bates families are generally regarded 
milkers: but as Bates bulls have 


est 


d to improve nearby all other fami- 

» is really little difference in this 
Certain breeders have aimed to 

e milking qualities of their herds, 

success shows how readily the 

S be formed into a good dairy 
. Take the Picenix family, with 

i Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, of Romeo, has 

yg identified, and a poor milker 1s 

ul. But we do not know a herd in the 

State whe some of the animals are not 
extra good milkers | families are re- 
pre In s dairy animals, 
lierefore, no attention need be paid to fami- 
s. St 1 of the sire was a good 

x in of the animal selected 

you wil have no trouble in getting 

As to commercial fertilizers for rutabagas 

é ingolds, whether they would pay or not 


‘ircumstances. They certainly 
hy instances, and are superior 
je manure for all root crops. 
well rotted stable 

We 
ma- 
great 


be got from it they are never of 


post, or 
e found very beneficial. 
fresh stable 


Stake to use 


crops, because while a 


ty as those grown from well 
posted manures, or commercial 
latter 
ate, manufactured in Deiroit, or 


Or the Ho nestead 


the 
‘stern, manufactured at Chicago, 
las good as any. 
——_—~< e »>—__ 
SHEEP SHEARINGS. 
ft Michigan Farmer. 
sheep-breeders and wool-growers of 
, lonia Co., held a publie shearing on 
iesday, May 25th, at Mr. Robert Vick- 


*, South Boston, of which the following 
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Shropshire ram weighed 161 Ibs., as 
7 ~~ the Hotchkiss ram, they being the 
; ‘Viest sheep shown. Owing to a lack of 
searers the sheep present were not aly 
“torn, among which were two fine ewes 
owned by A. P. But; the Messrs. Cilley 
ee P. C. Freeman had three or four fine 
“Pcimens of Merinos not shorn. It is hoped 
y anot ier year an association will be or. 
Gn: Mr. Carl English, a graduate of 
a Agricultural College, a chemist and an 
Xpert with the microscope, determined the 
SS of the fiber of the fleeces shorn. 
SUDSCRIBER. 


fineng 


Rogerr . inoi 
BERT Dovanas, of Illinois, says the osage 
range j 
_ = 18 not to be compared to the Catalpa 
“S & material for pcsts, 





, | day, as then. 


FRIESIANS AS DAIRY CATTLE. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 
Since twenty years the controversy exists 
| respecting the comparative merits of the 
Durham and the Dutch cows, for dairy pur- 
The cone usions arrived at in 1869, 
| by Drs. Lehmann and Petermann, at the ex- 
; perimental farm station of Pommritz, in 
| Saxony, are as true and as applicable tu- 
In dairy industries, two in- 
| terests are in play, the productiveness of 


poses. 


) but ter and cheese, and the selling of the 
| milk, fresh. These necessarily invo!ve the 
| question of the composition of milk. The 
latter is now accurately known. 

The Pommritz experiment was made upon 
nine Dutch, and nine Durham cows, selected 
out of a herd of 60 head of cattle. 
to 
different 


aged eight 


mals were respectively six 
years, and had at 
The eizhteen cows experimented 


were lo 


had calves 
pe ‘iods. 
and 
The 


27 days, and 


upon lged in the same shed, 


condition. 
winter dietary extended over 2 


consisted of 44 Ibs. of mangolds; 244 


fed on exactly the same 


lbs. of 


oil cake; the same quantity of brin; 514 Ibs. 
of hay, and 10 Ibs. of chaffed straw. In 
summer, cut clover and 3144 Ibs. of bran, 


as in G-rman cow sheds; the 
and water was unlimited. 


supply of salt 


Pending the 365 days, the average total 
yield of milk per Durham, was 657 gallons; 
per Dutch, 778. In other pro- 
was 110 to 118. the 
composition of the milk, one litre (1°q pint) 
that of the Durham 40 
grammes (114 oz) of fatty matter, 36 gram- 
mes of caseine and 51 grammes of sugar; 


words, the 
portion 


Respecting 


of contained 


whilst the proportions of these matters in 
the same quantity of the milk of the Dutch 
cows, Was 33, 34 and 48 grammes, respec- 
tively. 
sell the milk fresh, the Dutch cow is incon- 
testably to be preferred—that which prac- 
tice confirms. The difference may not be 
so pecuniarily great, when the plan spreads 
of purchasing milk by analysis. 

The Durham yields a higher quality, and 
and the Dutch, a superior quantity of milk. 
Now the difference would be only apparent, 
when in both cases, the milk was to be con- 
verted into butter and cheese. Estimating 
according to the relative analytical richness 
of the milk of both races, and keeping in 
mind the superior quantity of milk pro- 
duced by the Du'‘ch cow, the latter will be 
found in the course of the twelvemonth, to 
be, in round numbers, absolutely the same 
as the Durham. In the butter and cheese 
p int of view, the relative richness of the 
milk, should attention than 
those other factors which affect the value of 
stock-precocity and aptitude for fattening. 


Conclusion, when the object is to 


occupy less 


SALE OF 


269—— 


SHORTHORNS. 





The Barnes Brothers, of Byron, Close out 


Their ‘terd. 

The sale of the Shorthorn herd of L. W. 
& O. Barnes, of Byron, on Wednesday last, 
drew together a large number of cattle 
breeders and farmers, although the weather 
was anything but favorable. It was rainy, 
unseasonably cold, and muddy. This un- 
doubtedly had a bad influence on prices, and 
we only wonder, under the discouraging cir- 
cumstances, that the stock sold as well as it 
did. Mr. J. A. Mann did the selling, and he 
never did better work. The cattle were 
looking well, a very even, thrifty lot, and a 
credit to their breeders. Considering it was 
the entire lot they had, it spoke highly for 
the Barnes Brothers, for there was not a 
We 
were sorry to see them go out of Shorthorns: 
because they had proved their ability to 
breed and care for them successfully; but 
they considered that sheep and hogs, in the 
breeding of which they have established a 
reputation second to none in the State, were 
all they could give the requisite attention to. 

Around the ring were many well known 
breeders, such as John Lessiter, J. H. Etlin- 
wood and A. J. Leland, of Oakland Co., 
5S. A. Burnett, J. W. Hibbard, C. Hibbard, 
J. E. Gilmore, Geo. B. Cook, A. Parmenter, 
Perry Brown, M. Mikan, 1. L. Mills, A. 
Chaffee, P. B. Reynolds and F. Braden, of 
Shiawassee, W. E. Boyden, of Washtenaw, 
Wm. Fishbeck & Sun, of Livingston, and 
Mr. Greer, of Gratiot. From the Saginaw 
Valley came quite a delegation, consisting of 
Thomas Merrill, A. P. Bliss, E. G. Rust, 
Judge Moore, Norman L. Miller, and B. 
and J. Godkin. These Saginaw men always 
mean business, and from the purchases they 
have been making lately, the Saginaws 
should be able to make a showing against 
any other part of the State. The following 
is a summary of the animals sold, pug- 
chasers, and price paid for each: 

FEMALES, 

Rowena of Hamburg, by Lord Barrington 
2d 30115, out of Rowena 14th by Oxford 
Argyle 20534, a Pomona, Perry Brown, 
Veron, $80. f 

Pomona Belle, calt from above by Vart- 
quish Airdrie 2d 49463, Thos. Merrill, Sag- 
inaw, $45. 

Rosette 7th, by Duke of Crow Farm 383332, 
and out of Rosette 4th by Duke Constance 
22627, a Rose of Sharon, Geo. B. Clark, 
Vernon, $105. 

Pomona Rose, by Duke of Crow Farm 
38332, out of Rowena 10th by Clark’s Duke 
6340, P. B. Reynolds, Owosso, $130. 

Rosette 8th, by Vanquish Airdrie 2d 
49163, out of Rosette 4th by Duke Constance 
22627, a Rose of Sharon, E. G. Rust, Sagi- 
naw City, $110. 

Orsey, by Lord Raspberry 2d 48633, out 
of Flossy by Colonel 34790, a Victoria, 
Percy Brown, Vernon, $90. 

Victoria Lass, by Vanquish Airdrie 2d 


single cull or one out of condition. 








The srt Airdrie Duke, by Vanquish Airdrie 2d 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 49463, out of Orsey by Lord Raspberry 





49463, out of Orsey as above, Perry Brown, 
Vernon, $70. 

Ro ette 6th, by Lord Barrington 2d 30115, 
out of Rosette 4th, as above, a Rose of 
Sharon, Judge Moore, Saginaw, $120. 

Rosette 9th, out of Rosette 6th, by Van- 
quish Airdrie 2d 49463, a Rose of Sharon, 
A. P. Bliss. East Saginaw, $100. 

Rosette 10th, full sister to Rosette 9th, 
Thos. Merrill, Saginaw, $80. 

Rosette 4th, by Duke Constance 22627, 
out of Rosette 2d by Thornedale Duke 
13298, a Rose of Sharon, J. F. Barnes, 
Byron, $85. 

Viola 8th, by Duke of Dunreath 59415, 
out of Viola 5th by 4th Duke of Winfield 
8048, a Young Mary, P. Brown, Vernon, 
S100, 

BULLS. 

Vanquish Airdrie 2d 48463, by Duke of 

| Dover 35045, out of Oxford Vanquish 9th 





| by 23d Duke of Airdrie 19393, an Oxford 
Vanquish, Norman L. Miller, Saginaw, 


S115. 


49463, out of Rowena of Hamburg by Lord 
| Barrington 2d 380115, a Pomona, J. Greer, 
It S105 


Victoria Lad, by Vanquish Airdrie 2d 
24 
48633, a Victoria, John S:hneider, Fowler- 


| Ville, $65. 


| 
| 


Young Mary Duke, by Renick Wild Eyes 
64189, out of Viola 6th by Duke of Dun- 
reath 59415, a Young Mary, A. Parmenter, 
Vernon, $60. 

Sharon Duke, by Vanquish Airdrie 2d 
49465, out of Rosette 4th by Duke Con- 
stance 22627, a Sharon, B. & J. 
Godkin, Bay City, $100. . 

There was not an animal sold up to its 
value. 


Rose of 


Some of the heifers were not only 
good, but extra fine specimens of the breed, 
and the purchasers got them at half price. 


a 
SUMMER FALLOWS AND SEED 
WHEAT. 


At the last meeting of the West Michigan 
Farmers’ Club, on the 24th ult, the 
for discussion was the expediency of sum- 
mer fallowing for wheat. From the report 
of the Grand Rapids Eagle we clip the fol- 
lowing expressions of opinion by certain of 
the members: 

Mr. Thorington—I have usually been 
overstocked with cattle on my farm so as 
to be unable to have green clover to turn in. 
I plow for wheat as soon as I can after plaut- 
ing and sheep washing. I want my ground 
fitted by from the 1st to the 10th of Septem- 
ber and sown so as to get a start sufficiently 
to insure a strong fall growth. I sow 1}¢ 
bashels per acre and have experimented on 
quantity of the richer the soil the 
more seed I sow to the acre. A change of 
is an advantage. 1 sent to Russia 
once for a bushel of seed but notwithstand- 
ing it cost me $13, it was so foul I did not 
dare sow it. I frequently get forty bushels 
of wheat to the acre and have had eighty 
bushels of oats. I take great care in pre- 
paring my land by thorough culture after 
plowing. I spread rotted manure over my 
wheat ground and work it in; this greatly 
benefits my wheat and my seeding. My 
barnyards are large and I favor this way of 
applying manure as a top dressing. I have 
used plaster, but have not been able to see 
the benefit. 

The President—Have you ever tried turn- 
ing under a clover crop in the fall? 

Mr. Thori! g on—I have no faith in any- 
thing but a summer fallow. 


subject 


seed; 


seed 


W. W. Johnson—Brother Thorington is 
an old fogy; he is sticking to the old plan 
of a summer fallow. The cultivation he 
recommends is first-rate. My farm is not 
large enough to raise wheat, but my neigh- 
bors do not summer fallow. I want a crop 
every year. <A piece of wheat following 
oats, drilled in, is a splendid piece, and it 
promises a large crop. It seems to me two 
crops are better than one. Our professors, 
who are experimenting, claim three-quar- 
ters bushel seed to the acre, and on first- 
rate land less seed instead of more. I 
think to raise peas and then wheat is good 
farming. 

Mr. Thorington—If summer fallowing or 
not could be settled it would be well for all 
Summer fallowing keeps up my 
farm. Other plans impoverish it. This is 
important tome. The why and the where- 
fore 1 do not understand and do not at- 
tempt to discuss. The facts, I think, I 
know. 

The President—Do we favor letting land 
remain idle to increase its fertility? Does 
land grow richer by barren exposure? 

Mr. Thorington—The fact is, summer fal- 
lowing always brings a good crop, if it is 
well done; good fallowing insures a good 
crop; tillage is good, and rest is good for 
land. 

The President—Some think naked land 
is impoverished; others differ; to get at whe 
truth is important. We should try and find 
out where this fertility comes from. I 
think as so much of our crop comes from 
the atmosphere, we should never have a fal- 
low, but always a growing crop on the land 
to turn under. 

W. ‘W. Johnsun—I favor facts. It is 
proved in some sections that land is im- 
poverished by lying idle. I believe a crop 
of corn once in two years would give a 
larger crop in one year, but much less for 
the two years. I don’t know anything 
about theories of how those things come 
about. It seems to me more profit from two 
crops than one. 

E. U. Knapp—I don’t believe any man 
can get a living raising wheat by summer 
fallowing. if you can raise a crop every 
year you can afford to raise it. I would 
summer fallow where the land is very foul. 
Ihave not summer fallowed in years. If 
wet enough I turn under clover a week be- 
fore sowing wheat, and if the clover has 


of us. 





a 





gone to seed so much the better. 
got as high as forty-five bushels to the acre 
on the entire field. I sow after corn. I 
sometimes cut corn and sow a strip and set 
the corn back, then set the next rows of 
corn as cut on the seeded ground. 1 some- 
times set small shocks, and, binding very 
well, load it on trucks and draw off. After 
drawing off, I set it up in larger shocks. 
If it stands a week before drawing in small 
shocks, it dries out very much and can be 
handled more easily. I keep stock enough 
to manure what I need to plow every year. 

Mr. E. L. Briggs—My sucess has been 
in summer fallow. I think I can fit a corn- 
field well for wheat, but the moving of corn 
is so great a job I do not sow it. 1 don’t 
any farmer can profitably raise 
wheat at 80 cents. To plow a clover sod late 
and sow it does very wellif you have not as 
much June gras» as clover sod; if you have, 
you have only cultivated your June grass. 
Whether land is enriched by caref«lly sum- 
mer fallowing I don’t know. I suppose it 
is, but I do not know how or why. 

Mr. R. C. Sessions—My first way to raise 
wheat was to plow three times, always 
You cannot your land tou 

Now, L only plow once and think 
itan improvement. I plow once and culti- 
vate, sow wheat and seed down. [ broke 


believe 


twice. make 


mellow. 


my rule once, by wheit after wheat. My 
second crop was thirty bushels; my third 
was a failure, the insects took it—that 


cured me. My rule is wheat on clover sum- 
mer fallow—then take off a second crop of 
wheat and seed down again—then one or 
two crops of clover, two crops of grain and 
reseeding. I sow and have for twenty-five 
years on the ist of September and never 
fail if I can help it. I have sowed Lan- 
easter, Egyptian and Clawson. Once I 
sowed the 25th of August and never repeat- 
ed it; the insect was bad in wheat sowed 
so early. 

The President—Do you believe that open 
summer fallow adds fertility to the soil? 

Mr. Sessions—Where fallow is well work- 
ed we always get success. Open fallows or 
good working gives it, I don’t know which. 

Mr. Utter—Formerly it was necessary to 
summer fallow. Now I raise wheat after 
oats—not so large a crop of wheat, but more 
profit. I think tillage is manure. I sow 
one and one-half bushels to the acre. 

R. C. Sessions-—I put a large quantity of 
straw on my land by putting straw into the 
furrow, one year, and had great suecess. I 
sow now from one and one-quarter to one 
and one-half bushels—last year 1 sowed 
two bushels. A tenamt sowed three bushels 
to the acre, and we got thirty bushels to the 
1 think two bushels to the 
My land is clay and 


acre for a crop. 
acr¢ is about right. 
clay loam. 

W. W. Johnson—I ought to know how 
much should be sown to the acre, Is it 
possible we go on from year to year and not 
know these things? We ought to know, 
and I am ashamed to say I don’t. 

Mr E. U. Knapp—I have tried these ex- 
Early sowing, one and one- 
later, one and one-half 


periments: 
quarter bushels; 
bushels. 

Mr. Thorington adheres to one and one- 
half bushels. 

Mr. Knapp—I migbt sow ove and one- 
half if 1 was to sow late, but not for early 
seeding. 

Mr. Sessions—I sowed Laneaster one 
season, it is good wheat, but it lodged so 
badly I gave it up. 

Mr. Knapp—Sowing Lancaster and Claw- 
son together prevents the Lancaster failing, 
gives as good a yield and three to four 
cents per bushel more than for Clawson 
alone. 

The President—That is a good idea and 
worth knowing and trying. 

Mr. Sessions—lI think, theoretically, that 
Egyptian wheat would’ be better than Claw- 
son to mix with Lancaster, 

Mr. Thorington—Il raise Clawson and 
change every three years. Mr. Blair fur- 
nishes me with clean seed from the sandy 
land. I exchange with him. I stick to 
the same variety. 

-_—s 6 > 


WHAT SOME YOUNG MICHIGAN 
BRED HORSES ARE DOING. ' 





Owosso, June 2, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

You probably will remember reporting a 
sale by us in August last to Mr. Valentine 
Shank, of Litchfield, Ohio, of five yearling 
fillies, as follows: Lily Bowers, by Louis 
Napoleon, dam by Jo Gavin; Bell Franklin, 
by Louis Napoleon, dam by Strader’s Clay; 
Tinnie B., by Louis Napoleon, dam by Al- 
mont; Sister Queen, by Bonnie Wilkes, 
dam by Louis Napoleon; Miss Willard, by 
Jo Gavin, dam by O. B. Gould, son of 
Gould’s Clay; said fillies were broken last 
fall to drive fairly well and turned out for 
the winter. A short time since three of 
them were taken up and commenced jog- 
ging. Under date of May 30th Mr. Shank 
writes us as follows: Lily Bowers is a trot- 
ter sure. I drove her an easy mile to-day, 
the second time to sulky, in 3:20. You 
will hear from her this fall. Tinney B. is 
trotting well also. lalso drove Miss Wil- 
jard an easy mile to-day in 3:30—a trotter 
also, and will beat 3:00 in near future. 1 
bought them for trotters and am well pleased 


w.th their prospects. 
DEWEY & STUART, 


—~? 


Muir Tribune: J. S. Tibbitts has a five- 
year-old Shorthorn cow that gives 45 pounds 
of milk per day, and makes 1% pounds of 
butter per day. Who hasa better cow than 
this? 








I have 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
IS FARMING PROFITABLE ? 





The beautiful day and the well known at- 
tractions of Fairview brought together a 
good number of the members of the South- 
ern Washtenaw and Norvell Farmers’ Club 
at L. D. Watkins, on May 28th. The ex- 
ercises were held under the shade of the 
trees on the beautiful lawn. The original 
poem read by Mrs. F. Spafard was excel- 
lent. Two of its lines, 


** Work should be done as a means of good 
And not as being the end of life,” 


convey a truth we are too apt to forget. 
The essay of Mrs. J. G. Palmer was also 
good. 


A paper by Geo. S. Rawson introduced 
the question: ‘‘Is farming profitable? If 
not, how can it be made He had 
sometimes thought when returning from 
the field at night, wearied and sore from 
hard labor, that it did not pay; that the 
farmer had to bear the brunt of the curse 
pronounced upon man when driven from 
the garden of Eden; but it has many 
sources of compensation. Farming pays 
with most, with many it does not pay. It 
always has been so and always will be so. 
It is more difficult to pay debts now than 
in the years succeeding the war, yet we 
have some advantages over former years. 
Improved implements have lessened labor 
and lessened the cost of producing crops; 
rates of interest are lower, though perhaps 
not a3 low as they ought tobe. <A farm is 
a stable investment. It will not burn up or 
blow away, nor can the convenient cashier 
run off to Canada with it in his pocket. 
Land will be higher but never much lower 
than now., The farm will stand a wonder- 
ful amount of abuse. Any other business 
managed so shiftlessly as are many farms 
would be hopelessly ruined within a year. 
It is never profitable to farm on the half 
crop system; less plowing, more clover, 
more stock, more attention to increasing 
the fertility of the soil will add to our profits. 
Avoid the credit system. Farmers gener- 
ally receive cash and should pay cash. A 
store debt has ruined many a farmer. Don’t 
engage in outside matters to distract atten- 
tion from the farm. Stop leaks and wastes 
such as are caused by half-fed or scrub 
stock and unsheltered tools. Don’t be often 
found abruptly changing from one thing to 
another; don’t raise cockle, chess, dock, 
etc. What class of people as a whole do 
better than the farmer? 


so?” 


H. H. Raby followed with a second pa- 
per. ‘*The most healthy, the most noble, the 
most useful of occupations,’ said Washing- 
ton, when speaking of farming. The closed 
doors of manufactories and stores in every 
larze town prove the smallness of their pro- 
fits, but nowhere can a farm that is good 
for anything be found idle. Yet it requires 
much hard labor, close economy, and good 
management to secure a profit on the farm. 
As elsewhere profit lies not in the business 
but in the man who conducts and vivifys it. 

Our failures teach us important lessons if 
we will but profit by them. There are 
other things of more value than money and 
of these the contented farmer has his full 
share. 

R. D. Palmer thought there was much of 
truth in the saying that farmers are univer- 
sally croakers. It is too wet or too dry; 
wheat is all winter-killed; the cut worms 
will eat up all the corn; nothing is just 
right. When we consider how many there 
are who toil all their lives through for mere 
food and clothing, we may well be content. 
There is no class that could enjoy life better 
than farmers if they would cease complain- 
ing and look on the bright side. The army 
of agents supported by farmers gives evi- 
dence that there is quite a good degree of 
prosperity. 

S. W.. Holmes thought that the appear- 
ance of the wheat and hay fields must lead 
one to believe that farming could not pay 
much this year. Has positive knowledge 
that many who made farming profitable in 
years past are not able to do so now. 

R. Green long ago adopted the rule, 
‘* What I do I will do well, and what I can’t 
do I won’t touch.”’ The only way to get a 
first rate crop of wheat is to summer-fallow, 
buthehad lately given up the practice in order 


to avoid too large a growth of straw. Most 
farmers sow wheat too often. Can make 


ten acres average 40 bushels per acre, but 
will only sow it once in five years. Times 
are better now than 40 years ago, when he 
sold wheat for 49¢ per bushel to make the 
first payment on his farm, and had to pay 
50c for a plow-point. Now he gets 70ca 
bushel for wheat and buys four plow points 
for $1 00. Does not guess but knows that 
his farm has paid 10 per cent for the last 
eight years. 

W. E. Pease knows of at least four men 
who are industrious, economical, intelli- 
gent, who can scarcely pay the interest on 
debts of one-half to two-thirds the value of 
their farms. As they live their labor ought 
to support them, and they thus receive noth- 
ing for their$1,000 of personal property and 
the third of their farms they own. It seems 
to be desirable that the hired hands of to- 
day should be the farmers of 10 or 20 years 
hence. Where, by reason of the high price 
of land, or the low price of produce, it be- 
comes impossible for them to buy farms and 
pay off a debt of one-half or two-thirds their 
value in a reasonable time, we have nearly 


Europe. 
A. Hitchcock thinks farmers are lac z 
j in that they do not take an annual inventor 













of their possessions and know whether they 
are gaining or losing ground. 

Rev. Patchin, of Manchester, told a story 
of a raven haired lad who came to school to 
him 40 years ago. To-day, at the home of 


roundings, he could but say ‘‘ Farming does 
pay.’’ Ae BP 
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‘ FARMING PAYS. 





A Paper read by Hon. John M. Norton, before 
Oakland Pomona Grange, at Birmingham, 
February 15, 1887. 

‘** Does farming pay as large a per cent on 
capital employed, as do other occupations?” 
is aquestion surrounded by many difficul- 
ties; chiefly from the lack of accurate statis- 
tical information concerning the important 
factors which enter into the various depart- 
ments of that general industry which we 
designate by the comprehensive term, farm- 
ing. 

The business of the farmer, with few ex- 
ceptions, is essentially a domestic occupa- 
tion. Although agriculture is one of the 
great foundations of commerce, yet the in- 
dividual farmer is not a commercial man. 
He derives his sustenance and his profit 
from the products of his own labor, and 
not by traffic in commodities which others 
have produced. Tue finances of the aver- 
age farmer, like those of the professional 
man, ar3 confined chiefly to the cash pro- 
ceeds of his own industry; and so do not 
come within the scope of those financial 
and directly commercial interests which 
are so minutely reported from day to day in 
the commercial registers, and whose fluctua- 
tions are so anxiously watched and noted 
by the classes belonging to that vast specu- 
lative system which the world calls ‘ busi- 
ness.’”’ The man in mercantile or financial 
life, studies these commercial reports as the 
physician studies the pulse of his patient. 
They are the commercial pulse of the great 
circulatory system of the world’s traffic; and 
we read there the name, character, credit 
and business interest of every manufacturer, 
banker, merchant and stock dealer in the 
nation, with his or her financial standing, 
what he is worth or not worth—but not the 
names of lawyers, physicians, scholars, 
writers, scientists or farmers. 

The lawyer or the physician has each his 
own register, it is true; but it is not a com- 
mercial or traffic register, because he is not 
a man of trade or traffic. 

And as for the farmer, while he is not re- 
ported personally in the commercial regis- 
ter, neither has he a definite register of his 
own class, and of the members of his own 
vocation, as has the lawyer or the physician. 
But we are gradually coming to see the need 
of this. The act of 1881, entitled ‘‘An Act 
to provide for the publication of monthly 
crop and stock reports,’’ isa long step in 
the right direction; and I look for the day 
when the'great agricultural industry of this 
country shall be as fully and as systemati- 
cally reported as are its mercantile interests, 
or as the professions are in their own 
special field. 

Yet for the present we labor under the 
difficulty I have mentioned—a lack of sta- 
tistical information in our own department, 
and for the reasons which I have specified. 
In fact, it is well nigh impossible to draw 
any accurate financial comparison, in such 
a mawpner as the question by its terms con- 
templates, for want of the requisite facts 
from which to make the estimate. But the 
Secretary of State, in pursuance of the law 
which I have cited, has succeeded in de- 
veloping some yery valuable information, 
though limited and somewhit partial. 
Availing myself of this aid, together with 
the more extensive sources found in the 
Federal census, and current mercantile re- 
ports, I have been able to bring together 
and arrange some facts and estimates in 
this connection, which 1 hope may not be 
entirely without interest to you. 

As embodying the first great factor for 
comparison, farming, I have brought to- 
gether four leading staples, viz., wheat, 
corn, oats and hay; not be’ause they are 
the only important ones, but because they 
are the only ones concerning which suitable 
reports are within my reach. The items 
taken as the basis of reckoning are: 

First. Cost of producing and marketing. 

Second. The average market price. 

Third. Percentage of profit. 

The amounts as to cost and price are 
from official sources, and are the general 
average for the entire State of Michigan. 
The cost of production, as here reckoned, 
includes, and is based upon the expense of 
plowing, fitting for seed after plowing, fer- 
tilizers purcl.ased, value of barnyard manure 
used, seed, drilling, harvesting, stacking, 
threshing, marketing, interest on value of 
land at fifty dollars per acre, insurance, 
taxes and repairs; and the farm is credited 
back with the value of the straw and the 
rental of the dwelling at fair average value. 
I have for convenience placed the statement 
in tabular form, as follows: 

















Cost of | 
produce’ g Mar ket|Per cent. 
ARTICLES. and | price profit 

imarket’ 8} 
Wheat, bu.......... | 62% A a 20 
Corn, @&f......+-+++ .20 12 225 » 
Pee LE 29 ~ 30 02 
Hay, tom.....<-» ..-. $4.49 $9. | .99 


Average profit over cost of producing 


and marketing, 3644 per cent. 
Here is one article, hay, which shows on 





reached the landlord and tenant system of the face of the returns a percentage of ‘pro- 4 


' ft far above the average upon the general 
oducts of the farm. It is almost one 
r cent; aud when reckoned in 





that lad, looking about on the beautiful sur- 








with only three other articles for the pur 
pose of striking an average of profit for the 
general produce of the farm, it would seem 
to create an unreal and exaggerated rate. 
Doubtless it does do so; and yet, for the 
Separate article of hay itself, apart from 
cereals and other saleable products, the rate 
of one hundred per cent profit on the mere 
cost of its production and marketing, is 
probably not erroneous. 

But taking the other three articles, wheat, 
corn and oats, without the high profit of 
the hay, and we get only 15% per cent as 
the average, a rate unquestionably far toe 
low. 

There are other things, besides the items 
of reckoning mentioned in the ofticial re 
ports, to be considered in estimating the 
true profits of Yet they are se 
largely questions of mere personal and do 
mestie economy or waste, upon and about 
the farm, and enter so into the personal 
character of himself 
for thrift or unthrift, for industry or its op- 


farming. 


the individual farme1 


posite, that it i- almost impossible to esti- 
The 
farm is as sensitive to the touch and care of 
its master, as the horse is to the touch and 
care of his groom. Faithfully describe to me 
the farmer, and J] will describe the farm and 
its profits; and until our reports of farming, 
to the same 
individual particularity, clearness and .ac 
curacy as our reports of traffic, manufac- 
tures and population, our estimates of the 
actual and comparative profits of farming 
must continue to be largely a matter of 
mere opinion and speculative judgment. 

Yet { have in mind, and for & 
long time have had a well settled conviction 
of what is the real average profit of the 
business of farming to the average farmer. 
From the data which I have given you must 
see to how small a degree such an estimate 
is based upon statistical information: for 
we find thé statistics almost barren of the 
facts we seek. Hence my judgment in this 
one particular is based, as yours must ulti- 
mately be, almost as much upon observation 
and experience as upon any statistical or 
mathematical ealenlaticga. 

Taking all the most trustworthy infor 
mation which I have been able to procure, 
official and otherwise, with my cwn experi- 
ence and observation, as a practical farmer, 
I place-the average profits of the business 
of farming in Michigan at twenty-five per 
cent upon the investment, reckoned as 
above. In the cost of production and mar- 
keting, Ireckon interest at seven per cent 
upon the value of the farm at fifty dollars 
an acre, taxes, insurance, wages, repairs, 
and all and the same items which are men- 
tioned in this connection in a preceding 
paragraph. Ialso give the farm the same 
credits there given, and I include in the 
term ‘farming’? all the various and general 
system of industry that is usually carried 
on upon the farm of the average good farm- 
er; with all the receipts and expenditures 
appertaining to the farm and the fanily, 
and accruing from or incurred by all which 
tiat system of industry receives and pro- 
duces throughout the entire year. This of 
necessity includes ‘‘the capital employed,” 
as it includes all other factors of the bust 
ness; and it is upon this ‘' farming,” in 
this sense and meaning,that I make my esti- 
mate, when I fix the average profit at 
twenty-five per cent. 

And now for the other great facter for 
comparison as contemplated by the question 
proposed—‘‘ other occupations.”’ 

For the establishment of this factor I 
have brought together twelve leading lines 
of manufactures, as affording the fairest 
test in that field, with retail merchandizing 
as having its own general average. These 
thirteen lines of business, estimated sep- 
arately, and the general average of profit 
east for the whole, will, I think provide us 
as fair an estimate as can be readily ob- 
tained of the profits of the ‘other oecupa- 
tions’? mentioned. Banking, insurance, 
brokerage, and all stock and board of trade 
speculation, are omitted for obvious rea- 
sons. 

The items included as a basis for reckon- 
ing this percentage in the various lines of 
manufactures are, first, the amount of cap 
tal employed; second, total value of manu- 
factured products; third, cost of materials; 
fourth, amount of wages paid. The cost of 
materials and the amount of wages paid 
being taken together as expense, and the 
differeace between that expense and the 
value of the manufactured products being 
taken as profit, the percentage of this profit 
upon the amount of the capital employed, 
gives us a result sufficiently close for our 
purpose here, although some minor items of 
expense or profit are not procurable. 

The amounts are taken from official re- 
turns over the entire union, and must apply 
as fairly to Michigan as to other states. 
Estimating upon the figures and items above 
mentioned (which are too voluminous to be 
given here at length) the percentage of 
profit upon the capital employed in manu- 
factures i3 as follows; viz: 


mate them in mere dollars and cents. 


farms and farmers are reduced 


my own 


Agricultural implements..................55 6 
ORE GAR TOON. 50s Vio ness ieee .49 
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List of Entries for the Summer Trotting 
Meeting, July 19 to 22, 1887. 





STVESDAY, JULY 19; PURSE $1,500; 2:35 CLASS. 
A. Kaul, St. Marys, Pa., Slee py Chief, pedi- 
nown. 
eres Campbell, Detroit, Mich., g¢ g Grey 
.. pedigree unknown. 
wows ey & Melntosh, Marietta, Ga., brm 
Miss Cawley, by Danie) Lambert, dam by 
ky. 
i G. Hart, , Lapeer, Mich., b bh Walter 
Drake, by Joe Gavin—Myrtie, by Louis Na- 
leon. 

Peter E. Hirth, Detroit, Mich., g™ Lady 
leveland, by J. C. Lewis. 

Oo Welch, Paw Paw, Mich., blk m Lucy 
Wilkes, by Young Wilkes—Lucy, by Old 
Night Hawk. 

rid E. Bennett, Jackson, Mich., bg Fleet- 

steps, by Fisk's Mambrino Chief, dam by 

na Charta. 
an Hotop, Kalamazoo, Mich., ch m Sierra 
Laselle, by Masterlode, dam by Post Boy 
Tw. & F. H. Starkey, — Mich., 

.m Agnes, by Pasacas—Nellie. 
xo & Anlibnnaarg Owosso, Mich., bh 

George Milo, by Louis Napoleon—Fanny 
Mapes. 
ane Hassler, Attica, O., ch m Baby Mine, 
by Stillson, dam by Hail’s Mohawk. 

A. Davis, Chicago, I]., ch m Aunt Morab, 
by Hambletonian Prince. 

J. B. Shockeney, Louisville, Ky., 
Rosaiine Wilkes, by Harry Wilkes. 

Ray Warner, Coldwater, Mich., b m Cottor- 
nette, by Western Chief, dam by Cotton 
Picker. : 

L. «. Rowan, Jackson, Mich.,b m Ada, by 
Sir Denton—Sweetheart. 

R. J. Downs, Chicago, Ill., ch g Frank Mid- 
dleton, by Bay Middleton, dam a Champion 
mare. 

John G. Johnson, Eminence, Ky., b m 
Valkyr, by Volunteer Stur—Susie, by Carbe. 

John Halley, Middleton, Mich., b g St. 
Patrick, by Jim Fisk, dam by Ned Eagle. 

Cc. C. Williams, St. Clairsville, Ohio, b g 
Clifford, by Mountain Boy—Allie Hunt. 

M. E. McHenry, Freeport, Ll., b m Allino, 
by Beimont—Aima Mater. 

H Simons, Louisville, K., s g Scott New- 
man, by Cuyler—Whiriwind. 

Peter V. Johnson, Woodlawn Park, Lil., bh 
Nestor, by Alden Goldsmith, dam by Swigert. 

Jas Longshore, Belton, Mo., bh Clinker Jr., 
by Clinker—Bird. 

F. H. Ball, Aurora, Il., b g Plano Boy, by 
Panic. 

H. C. Vaughn, Minneapolis, Minn., g ¢ 
Prinee, by Western Fearnaught, dam by Ned 
Eagle. 

Lynn Bros., Canfield, Ohio, b g Lynn W., by 
son of Irwin's Tuckahoo. 

J. L. Coates, Goshen, N. Y., b g Violin. 

Frank A. Lackey, Richmond, Ind., b m 
Anna C., by Hambletonian Tramby. 

* John E Maddon, Bethlehem, Pa., g g Class 
Leader, by Warwick Boy—Tackey by Pilot Jr. 

South End Stock Farm, Portsmouth, Mich., 
blk m Colored Girl, by Victor Knight, dam by 
Trophy. 

Frank Bennett, Chicago, Ill., b g Problem, 
pedigree unknown. 

Geo. Grimes, Guion, Ind., ch g Edwin Q., 
by Chicago Volunteer. 

8S. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., ch 
g Sumpter, by Grand Sentinel, dam by Chad- 
wick’s Abdallah. 

Geo. W. Voorhis, Hamtramck, Mich., ch m 
Nettie Beach, by Masterlode—Lady Beach. 

John E. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., chg 
Compeer, by Kentucky Prince. 

John Axford, Oxford, Mich., g¢ g Billy 
Freer, by Western Fearnaught, dam by Oak- 
land Black Hawk. 

PURSE $2,000; 2:20 CLASS. 

A. Kaul, St. Marys, Pa.. gr g Pilot Boy, by 
Major Luca’s—Tackey, by Pilot, Jr. 

M. V. Wagner, Marshal!, Mich., bm Naiad 
Queen, by Gooding’s Champion—Tackey, by 
Pilot, Jr. 

Forest City Farm, Cleveland, O., bh Patron, 
by Pancoast—Beatrice. 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., blk h Tom 
Rogers, by George Wilkes. 

Jacob Knauber, Cincinnati, O., b g Deck 
Wright, by Hinsdale Horse. 

I, E. Simmons, Lexington, Ky., rn g Eagle 
Bird, by Jay Bird—Tansey. 

John E. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., b g 
Judge Davis, by Joe Brown, dam by Bell- 
founder. 

Budd Doble, Chicago, [il., b g Charley 
Hogan, by Virgo Hambletonian. 

PURSE $1,500; 2:18 PACING. 


B. F. Hal!, St. Marys, Pa:, bg Puritan, by 
Old Almont, dam a Blue Bull mare. 

F. A. Weithoff, Detroit, Mich., gr g Smoke 
F. A W. formerly Silver Thread, by Royal 
Fearnaught. 

Samuel! Keys, Pittsburg, Pa., sg Charley 
Friel, by Allice West—Old Lady. 

W. W. & F. H. Starkey, Fowlerville, Mich., 
ch g Woodmont, by Pasacas—Brilliantine. 

A. K. Mann, Allegheny, Pa., ch g Kinman, 
by Stranger, dam by Young Country Boy. 

John E. DuBois, DuBois, Pa., br m Jenny 
Lind, by Longstrider. 

R. C. Benson, Carrolton, Ill., b g Tommy 
Lynn, by Young Addison, dam a Morgan 


by m 


mare. 

Robt. McClinstock, Kansas City, Mo., bg 
McClintock, by Bay Chief. 

Lee W. Sinclair, Salem, Ind., br m Li lian 
8, by Morgan’s Messenger. 

Jas. Longshore, Belton, Mo., gr g Patsey 
Clinker—Nelly. 

R. M. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., gr ¢ 
Argyle, by Buker Horse—Mary Hal. 

South End Stock Farm, Portsmouth, Mich., 
gr g Benny, by Fearnaught, Jr., dam by 
Gilbraith Knox. 

Geo Grimes, Guion, Ind., b m Little Em, by 
Billy Green, dam a thoroughbred. 

W. A. Ogden, New York City; g m Sallie C, 
by Serator. 

"WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1887; PURSE $1,500; 2:27 
CLASS. 

F. D. Clark, Chicago, Ill., b m Pearl, by 
Coleman’s Abdallah—Missouri Girl. 

Wm. Thompson, Saginaw, Mich., b g Mika- 
do, by Hardwood, dam a thoroughbred mare. 

Forest City Farm, Cleveland, Ohio, b g 
Commotion, by Electioneer. 

J. H. Greenfield, Spring Mill, Ohio, blk h 
Zero, by Stillson—Mollie. 


W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., b m 


Bertha 8, by Hambletonian Downing—Belle ! 


Clay. 
Cc. C. Pond, Jackson, Mich., b m Loretta F, 
by Hamict—Gracie Grayson. 


W. L. Crabb, Eminence, Ky., b g Banner 


Boy, by Standard Bearer—Matti2, by Alex- 
ander’s Abdallah. : 
M. E. McHenry, Freeport, I!!., bh Ham- 


dallah, ty Hambri.o, dam by Alexander's | 


Abdallah. 


Tim Cawley, .by Highland Gray, dam by 
Darky. 

P. J. Pilkey, Prantford, Ont., gr h John 
Duncan, by Amber, dam by Royal George. 

J. W. Voglesong, Elyria, Obio, b m Little 
Ida, by a son of Tom Hunter—Bacchus 
Mare. 

A. K. Mann, Allegheny City, Pa., rn g Ex- 
celsior, pedigree unknown. ~~ 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., 8s m 
Ernestine, by Red Wilkes, dam by Bonner 
Boy. we ee 

Rinews B. VanPhul, Greensburg, Ind., blk 
g Frank Champ, by Allie West—Mollie White- 
foot. oe) an 

John C. Brown, East Saginaw, Mich., b g 
Jim Blaine, by son of Blue Bull. 

Bob Stewart, Kansas City, Mo., b g Red 
Rover, by Allie West. 

Goldberg Bros., Canton, Ohio, ch g Hylas 
Chief, by Hylas—Lucy by Almont. 

8S. C. Small, Denver, Col., b g Uncle Jack, 
by Glencoe Jr. 

W.C. Trimble, Newburg, N. Y., b g Cleve- 
land, by Sweepstakes, dam by Second Star. 

E. F. Geers, Columbia, Tenn., b h Duplex, 
by son of Bay Tom. 

Robert McClintock, Kansas City, Mo., g h 
Cyclone. 

J. B. Shockency, Louisville, Ky., br g Priest 
by Old Joe, dam by Cotton Picker. 

A. H. Simons, St. Paul, Minn., b g Fred P, 
by Almont Boy—Kitty Hanson. 

H. C. Vaughn, Minneapolis, Minn., b g Gar- 
field, by Tom Hal, dam by Brooks. 

Jonn Riley, London O., br g Dr. West, by 
Contractor—Sue, by Torndale. 

J. 5. Coates, Goshen, N. Y., b g Joe L., by 
Harlequin. 

C. E. Abbott, Dallas, Texas, b h Wayne 
Wilkes, by Red Wilkes—Ida Smith. 

Frank L. Herdic, Williamsport, Pa., blk g 
Jersey Boy, by Kirk’s Morgan. 

George W. Voorhis, Hamtramck, Mich., b g 
Tom Cooper, by Blazing Star,dam by Ver- 
m xt Heo. 

Abdallah Park, Cynthiana, Ky., b g Budd 
Doble, by Indianapolis—Kate by Stocking 
Chief. 

D. G. Brown, Chicago, Ill., b g@ Wilcox, by 
George Wilkes, dam by Red Hawk. 

Ben Stanley, Detreit, Mich., b g Teaser D, 
by Haw Patch, dum by Green's Bashaw. 

James Neubro, Greenburg, Ind., b m Coun- 
try Girl, by Volunteer Jr. 

THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1887; PURSE $2,000; 2:22 
CLASS. 

W. F. Cowham, Jackson, Mich.; bm Lady 
M, by Hamlet—The Straw Mare. 

J. W. Vogilesong, Elyria, Ohio, blk h Orphan 
Boy, by Stillson—Nettie E, by Joe Heoker. 

John Kelly, Chicago, 11, b m Opal, by Jay 
Gould—Ruby Allen. 

J. E. MeIntire, Buffalo, N. Y., ch g Beaure- 
gard, by Mohican—Nellie, by Harry Clay. 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., b m Cap- 
itola, by Ensign. 

8.C. Small, Denver, Col., b m Spinella, by 
Louis Napoleon—Roxie, by Scotia. 

M. E. McHenry, Freeport, Lil., b g Butter- 
scotch, by Panic. 

J. E. Phillips, Baltimore, Md., b g Orange 
Bud, by Middletown—Nellie Post. 

H. Hamsboro, Topeka, .Kansas, ch h Echo 
Chief, by Octibaha. 

O. A. Hickok, San Francisco, Cal., b g 
Voucher, by Nephew, dam by Patchen Ver- 
non. 

Cook & Craig, Paris, Texas, rn m_Libbie §, 
by Drennon, dam by Whirlwind. 

John Hennessy, New York city, b g First 
Call, by Athlete—Lady Blucher. 

PURSE $2,000; 2:25 CLASs. 

Harry B. Allen, Pittsburg, Pa., g g Hector 
by Blue Bull, dam unknown. 

R. W. Da) is, West Williamsfield, Ohio, blk h 
Atlantic, by Almont—Isabella Clay. 

A. H. Reynolds, Detroit, Mich., b g Marvel, 
by Mambrino Pilot, Jr. 

J.B. Shockency, Louisville, Ky., ch g Ed- 
win C, by Cuyler—Bonnie, 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., b m Sil- 
verone, by Alecyone. 

Bob Stewart, Kansas City, Mo.,bg White 
Stockings. 

W. G. Trimble, Newburg, N. Y., ch g Gar- 
net, by Young Jim, dam by American Clay. 

J. H. Goldsmith, Washingtonville, N. Y., b 
h Domestic, by Volunteer, dam Godiva. 

George E. Perrin, Chicago, Ll., b m Favor- 
ita, by George Wilkes. 

Wm. Adams, Youngstown, Ohio, ch h Mo- 
hawk Gift, by Hall's Mohawk, Jr., dam by 
Campbell's Hiatoga. 

RK. B. Tarlton, Wichite, Kansas, blk g Black 
Tom, by Widgeon. 

O. H. Hickok, San Francisco, Cal., ch g 
Conde, by Abbottsford. 

J. B. Perkins, Cleveland, Ohio, b m Mam- 
brinette, by Mambrino Gift, dam Lady Alice. 

Amos Wilkins, New York City, b m Ida 
Belle, by Major Miller, dam by Florida. 

Cook & Craig, Paris, Texas, blk g Gean 
Smith, by Dauntiess, aam Nannie Hero. 

8. A Browne, & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., blk 
m Lowland Girl, b Legal Tender, Jr., dam by 
Blue Bull. 

Jesse Yearance, New York City, b m Lady 
Thistle, by Son of Gcorge Wilkes. 

Jesse Yearance, New York City, bm Lady 
Barefoot, by Kent. 

FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1887, PURSE $1,500—2:30 
CLASS. 

Henry Chamberlin, Arapahoe, Neb., ch h 
McLeod, by Saturn, dam Madge, 

Andy Coleman, Springfield, Ohio, br m Mat- 
tie Wilkes, by Lyle Wilkes, dam by Lumber. 

C. M. Wilson, Detroit, Mich., blk m Little 
Eva, by Volunteer, dam by Wocdford’s Mam- 
brino. 

Gloss & Co., Detroit, Mich., b g James R. 
Reese, Jr., by James R. Reese, dam Young 
Wilkes. 

W. W. and F. H. Starkey, Fowlerville, Mich., 
bm EvaS., by Pasacas, dam Nellie R. 

Forest City Farm, Cleveland, Ohio., b m 
Bertha S., by Bonnie Bay, Gam Belle of Cay- 
uga. 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., 
Betsy Brown, by Masterlode. 

John C. Brown, East Saginaw, Mich., br m 
May Day, by Dread. 

John Welch, west Bay City, Mich., b g Col. 
Bowers, by Louis Napoleon. 

R. P. Hall, Aukneytown, Ohio, br m Belle 
Ogle, by Mohawk Jr.—Nellie O. by Tom 
Tucker. 

E. F. Geers, Columbia, Tenn., b gBen Star, 
by Tom Hazard, dam by Jobn Richards, Jr. 

w. C. Trimble, Newburg, N. Y., br g Geo. 
C, by Sweepstakes, dam by Jupiter. 

M. E. McHenry, Freeport, Ill., blk m Indi: 
go, by Indianapolis. 

w. J. Bowerman, Detroit, Mich., blk g Billy 
I, by Gen. Knox, dam by State of Maine. 

J.H. Goldsmith, Washingtonville, N. Y., 
bm Misty Morning, by Marksman—Morning 
Mist. 


br m 





George B. Cloon, Kansas City, Mo., b m 
Ora C. 

Pe er V. Johnson, woodlawn Park, Ill., b g 
Editor, by Princess—Duroc Maid. 

A. J. McKimmin, Pulaski, Tenn., 8 g Jim- 
bone, by Bonesetter. 

H. C. Sands, Oiney, Ill., blkm Lily C, by 
Dr. Herr—Mattie Clay. 

H. Simons, Louisville, Ky., b g Jester D, by 
Gen Monroe. 

8S. A. McLean, Bay City, Mich.,b m June 
Fearnaught, by Goodwell’s Fearnaught— 


Lee W. Sinclair, Salem, Ind., ch m Amie | Little Vermont Morgan mare. 


King, by Mambrino King. 


Frank A. Lackey, Richmond, Ind., b m 


Geo. E. Perrin, Chicago, Ill., b g Dude, by , Anna ©, by Humbietonian Tramby. 


Jay Gould—Mary, by Geo. M. Patchen. 

A. J. McKimmin, Pulaski, Tenn., s g Jim- 
bone, by Bonesetter. 

L. C. Neil, Petersburg, Tenn., ch g Dr. Al- 
mont, by A mont Boy, dam by Troubie. 

R. A Hardie, Uniontown, Ala., b m Lady ot 
Lyons, by Argyle, dam by Blue Grass. 

C. E. Abbott, Dallas, Tex., br. h Wildmont, 
by Egn ont— Advance, by Administrator. 

J. B. Perki: s, Cleveland, Ohio, bg Faro, by 
Mambrino Giit—Kitty, by B: y Norman. 

John Hennesy, New York City, b m Jessie 
Ballard, by A:chie Hambleto1 ian. 

Gus Glidden, ch g John Wi e, by Hamble- 
tonian Tramby, dam by Alexatder’s Belmont. 

Jesse Yearance, New Yo:k City; b m Lady 
Barefoot, by Kent—Dclly, by C. M. Clay Jr. 

Jesse Yearance, New York City, b m Lady 
Thistle, by a son of Geo. Wilkes. 

Abdallah Park, Cynthiana, ch h Wilkes 
Brino, by Humbrine—Ella G, by Geo. Wilkes. 

John E. Tuiner, Philadeiphia, ra., blk m 
Lady Haven, by Haven's Star. 

Budd Doble, Chicago, Il., ch m Roxie Mc- 
Gregor, by Rolert McGregor—Roxie, by 
Romulus. 

PURSE $2,500—OPEN TO ALL TROTTERS. 

W. H. McCarthy, Lexington, Ky., by m 
Belle F, by Masteriode, dam by Magna 
Charta. 

H. Simons, Louisville, Ky., b h Jerome 
Turner, by Byerly Abdaliah—Nettie, by 
Grey's Tom Hal. 

O. A. Hickok, San Francisco, Cal., b g 
Arab, by Arthurton—Lady Hamilton. 

Geo. D. sissons » g Charley Hilton, by 
Louis Napoleon. 

Nathan Strans, New York City, b g Majoli- 
ca, by Startle—Jessie Kirk. 

John E. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., bik ¢ 
Spofford, by Kentucky Prince, dam by Hum- 
Jp \etonian. 


Budd Doble, Chicago, Il., b h Bonnie Mc-— 


Gregor, by Robert McGregor—Fanny Whee- 
lock, by Reconstruction. 
: PURSE $1,500—2 :24 CLASS, PACING. 

Low Bros. & Co., Havanna, Ill., bik g Billy 


the Kid, by Uwharie the 2d. 
‘Anderson & McIntosh, Marietta, Ohio. g y 











w. Polleck, Cleveland, Ohio, bik g wilkins, 
by George wilkes—Lady Patchen. 

C. E. Abbott, Dallas, Texas, b m Lady Mont, 
by Egmont—St. Louis Maid. . 

A. M. Hendricks, Chicago, Ill., b g Stuart. 

Gee Grimes, Guion, Ind., bm Rose Stand- 
ish by Robert McGregor—Georgiana. 


| John Hennessey, New York City, sm Ida 


| ‘8. A. Browne & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., ch 


m Emulation, by Onward, dam by Magic. 

Abdallah Park, Cynthiana, Ky., b g Big 
Frank, by Sultan, dam a draft mare. 

John E. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., bik m 
La‘y Haven, by Haven Star. 

O. A. Hickok, Sun Francisco, Cal., ch g 
Conde, by Abbotsford. 

J. w. Mitten, Corsicana, Texas, ch g Charlie 
M, by Rie P—Corsicana Maid. 

PURSE $1,500; OPEN TO ALL PACERS. 

J. w. Vogilesong, Elyria, Ohio, rn m Toledo 
Girl, by Monarch, Jr., dam by Trenton Chief. 

w. H. McCarthy, Lexington Ky., br g Little 
Mack, by Kentucky Dan. 

J. B. McCarthy, Vincennes, Ind., blk m 
Flora Helle, by Stucker’s Rainbow, dam by 
Tom Crowder. 

Jobn F. Fritz, Trenton, N. J., b g Gossip Jr., 
by Gossip. 

Abe Rohrbach, Stillwater, Minn., b g Mike 
wilkes, by George Wi.kes, dam by Cutis Pat- 
chen. 

Dan McKenzie, wichita, Kansas, b g Mar- 
lowe, by Standard Bearer. 

Peter E. Schatz, Bellevue, Pa., b g Jewett, 
by Allie west. 

PURSE $2,500; 2:18 CLASs. 

Charles Burrough, Dayton, Ohio, br g Joe 
Davis, by Dr. Herr. 

w. H. McCartby, Lexington, Ky., bg Prince 
Arthur, by western Fearnaught. 

O. A. Hickok, San Francisco, Cal., b g Arab, 
by Arthurton—Lady Hamilton. ‘ 

G. D. Sisson, Chicago, Lil, b g Charlie Hil- 


ton, by Louis Napoleon. 


J. H. Temple, New York City, blk gJQ., 
by Kentucky Prince Jr. 

Jobn E. Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sp ff rd, by Kentucky Prince. 


Horse Gossip. 





THE great race horse, The Bard, owned by 
Mr. Cassatt, is said to be in good shape but 
requires considerable work before he will be 
fit to race. 





Tue trotting stallion Huon, 2:28%, by Al- 
mont Jr.. bred by C. J. Hamlin, of Buffalo, 
was recently deferted in the race for the Aus- 
tralia championship. 





A. A. TALMAGE, of East Saginaw, Mich., has 
sold to Hook & Cley, of Paris, Ky., the five- 
year-old bay stallion Saginaw, by Cyclone, 
dam Lady Stuart. Price, $1,500. 





Ture Epsom Oaks, race for three year-old 
fillies, was ran on the 27th of May. The win- 
ner was Reve d'Or, by Hampton, who also 
sireq Merry Hampton, winner of the Derby. 
These two victories will establsh his claims to 
be regarded as a great sire. 





THE trotting stallion J. W. South, valued at 
$10,000, died at Denver, Col., last week, and 
it is said from the results of a dose of poison 
given him to prevent his winning a race in 
which he was entered. He was owned im 
Towa. 


gard to cost of raising. If Mark Lane were 
suddenly blotted out, would cost of produc- 
tion still uphold the price of wheat? I 
think I can sustain myself in the assertion 
that farmers are not thorough business men. 
I make the statement, not in a fault-finding 
but in a suggestive sense. It is very com- 
mon to turn under a clover sod for wheat 
and to follow the wheat crop with corn the 
next spring. Between the clearing of the 
fields in wheat to the end of the growing 
season, is a period of four months in this 
latitude, during which thousands of acres 
are producing nothing but weeds. Is there 
anything like thorough business in this 
practice? This immense area should either 
be seeded to grass or plowed after harvest 
and sown to turnips. Idle, it is worse than 
a dead loss, fer noxious weeds will grow 
and spread. Then there is the time be- 
tween the corn-cutting and winter—nearly 
three months—during which, according to 
the usual practice, we get no benefit from 
the millions of acresin the corn. One-sixth 
of the year this vast area is bringing in 
nothing. This land would afford excellent 
pasturage if seeded to grass after the last 
time cultivating the corn. I have seen 








Allington, owner of Merry Hampton, winner 
of the English Derby two weeks ago. He 
has an income of £100,000 a year and it is be 


with him in his racing ventures. He paid 
3,100 guineas for Merry Hampton. He won 
heavily on the Derby, getting from 18 to 25 to 
1 against his colt. 

The Ives pool bill recently passed in New 
York may be summarized as follows: On 
payment of five per cent of the gross gate re- ! 
ceipts to the Controller, for the distribution 
of prizes at county fairs and agricultural as- j 
sociations, pools may be sold on race-tracks 
80 paying from May 15 to Oct. 15, not more 
than thirty days on the same track. Pool- 
selling elsewhere and at other times is a 
felony, punishable by imprig¢onment of from 
one to five years. Legalizing at special times 
and places what is declared to be a felony at 
others, strikes us as very bad law. Wedoubt 
if it will stand for any length of time. They 
might as well legalize stealing at certain 
times and places. 

Feeding Horses. 


Over one-half the fees that are paid to 
veterinaries are due to an impaired diges- 
tion in the animals they are called on to 
treat. The functions of the stomach are so 
little known to the feeders of the stock that 
it is ignorance of nature’s laws that is the 
primary cause of most diseases. Corn, oats 
and hay are looked on as all that a horse 
should need—and in the majority of cases 
it is all that he gets. It makes no differ- | 
ence what he wants, the average feeder, as 
ie shovels the useless mess into the man- 
ger, feels that the horse should be thankful 
that he gets even that, and cannot for the 
life of him understand why, when the op- 
portunity is offered, the horse will leave 
corn, oats or hay for the dirty and non-ex- 


geneous substance, and the horse knows, if 
his owners don’t, that every bit of food that 
has gone into his mouth for a long while is 
of a highly nitrogeneous character, and he 
wants achange. But there is just as much 
christianity in feeding a horse intelligently 
as in eating intelligently ourselves, and we 
all know hov, every once in a while, our 
‘‘mouths water’ for a change from what 
has been our regular diet. The very best 
change that can be made from corn, oats or 
hay is rich young grss. Its succulent 
juices impart a strength and vitality to the 
system that can be obtained from nothing 
else, and ¢veryone Enows that a ‘‘ season 
at grass” is a sure and safe cure for nearly 
all the ills that horse flesh is heir to. But 
this is expensive, and there are few who 
have the opportunity of so doing, or wish 
to be without his services while his system 
is being so recuperated. Unusual quanti- 
ties of grass are not the best for a working 
horse, for the laxative effects are weakening 
to the muscles, and should the animal then 
be called on for extra exertion, some other 
part of his body might suffer in consequence. 
The manufacturers of many of the prepared 
toods for stock that flood our markets, claim 
that their preparations have the same effect 
as grass, without its debilitating effect, and 
while it is not our province to push the 
claims of any of these foods, we have good 
reason to believe that a good food of a con- 
dimental character is a valuable addition to 


“Mr. ABINGTON” is ths turf name of Lord making a capital place to turn calves, sheep 


' for colts in the fall, and in mild weather in 


lieved that the Prince of Wales is associated j 





pensive clay-bank. But clay isa non-nitro- ‘ 


clover knee high after the corn was removed, 


winter, especially where the stalks are left 
standing. This also affords early pasturage 
in spring. Corn, when cut, should be re- 
moved from the field to some lot or yard, 
convenient for husking by hand or by ma- 
chine, and where the fodder can be sheltered 
at once, without weeks of exposure. 

Then again, we may grow a crop of pota- 
toes and acrop of turnips in a season cn 
the same ground, yet farmers do not, 
though the process of digging the potatoes 
nearly fits the land for turnips. 

In these matter, farmers may learn useful 
lessons from market gardeners, who keep 
the land continually producing crops. Un- 
less the land is constantly occupied, but 
few animals can be kept on ordinary sized 
farms, and you hear farmers saying, ‘*I am 
getting too much stock for my farm,’’ when 
much of their land is idle for months every 
year; and they are minus the cash which 
the extra stock they might keep would 
bring; and they are minus the manure they 
would have to enrich their bare fields, and 
for want of which the crops they grow are 
light. 

It is plain, therefore, that thorough busi- 
ness farming requires the land to be con- 
tinually producing; that the largest number 
possible of the different kinds of animals 
which can be kept thriving, should be 
grown, as animal products are on the whole 
more profitable than grain-growing for mar- 
ket; and, thirdly, that as a rule, upon a 
plentiful supply of farmyard manure, made 
on the farm, depends the permanent suc- 
cess of the business of farming, under all 
circumstances and conditions. 





Granular Butter Making. 


It is fully seven years or more since gran- 
ular butter making began to be heard of, 
and there is one thing on which all dairy 
authorities are agreed, it is that this system 
is far shead of the old one. If it were only 
as good as the old fashioned way it would 
be far better, because it dispenses with 
about half the labor. But it makes better 
butter, with half the work; in fact, it is the 
only method by which perfect butter can be 
made. Yet the majority of butter makers 
have never heard of the new system, and 
many who aave stick to the old way, partly 
out of sheer conservatism, and partly be- 
cause they will not take the trouble to learn 
the better method. 

What is granular butter? It is butter 
taken from the churn while in the shape of 
small grains. The process of churning 
causes the oily part of the cream to form 
into small, soft crystals, or grains. When 
this formation takes place, the churning is 
done. Continued agitation leads to ‘“gather- 
ing,’’ or clustering of the grain in lumps. 
This is an evil rather than a benefit, be- 
cause those lumps encase a lot of butter- 
milk, and necessitate the after ‘* working”’ 
in order to get rid of it. When once the 


‘ grains are formed about the size of pins’ 


heads, the churning should stop. 

Why is working the butter objectionable? 
1. Because it is unnecessary. Avoid form- 
ing the lumps, and you will not have to 
knead or work them. Bread requires 





the diet of any animal, and that with it 
they would be healthier, hardier and cheaper } 
in the long run. 

In the matter of f2eding too much care | 
cannot be exercised, as on the ability of the 
horse to properly assimilate into his system 
the feed he eats depends his usefulness. 
He should be given that which is the easiest 
digested, so that all the nutritious parts 
will be absorbed into his system and go to 
make bone, flesh and fibre, while the bal- 
ance will pass off as excrement. During 
the last few years there has been more care 
exercised in tis matter, and as a conse- 
quence the average of h: rses to-day is better | 
than ever before; but we do not think that 
perfection has yet been reached, and we 
hope it never will be, but that there may be 
always room for his improvement.— Zhe 
Reins and Whip. 











be Farm. 


Better Management of Farms. 











A correspondent of the Country Gentil 
man who writes from Michigan says: The 
business system of Michigan farmefs is 
undergoing important changes. Meat pro- 
ducts are largely taking the place of grain 
products. This leads to growing grass for 
hay, for which there isasure demand at 
good prices. Straw is baled by portable 
machines and shipped in cars made purpose- 
ly for carrying that and baled hay to the 
paper-pulp mills, so that the entire wheat 
crop is utilized. 

But the cost of producing wheat is no 
longer the chief factor in fixing the price of 
wheat in the markets of the country. It is 
now the foreign demand for our large sur- 
plus which governs and regulates prices, 
whatever may be the theories of political 
economists. A reliable, active market, 
steadily taking all that is presented as the 
sea takes the waters of the continents, al- 
ways makes good paying prices, while when 
a heavy surplus accumulates on our hands, ! 








pik g , for lack of a market, we are glad to get rid ’ keep it in repair, only so much as would sup- 


of it at the best current prices, without re- 


gentle pressure is employed. If the butter 


kneading, but butter doesn’t. 2. Because 
once the buttermilk gets encased in these 
lumps, not all the working bestowed on it, 
however long continued, will thoroughly e:.- 
pel it. 3. Because working breaks the soit 
grains or crystals, and spoils the butter. 


| Perfect butter must have the grains un- 


broken. 

How is the buttermilk to be got rid of? 
Quick as a wink, and easy as rolling off a 
log. Draw it uffat the bottom of the churn, 
through a wire strainer fine enough not to’ 
let any grains of butter pass through. Then ! 
wash the grains thoroughly with cold water, 
giving the churn a few revolutions, and 
drawing off the rinsing water from the bot- 
tom, as has already been done in the case 
of the buttermilk. 

What about salting? Do it by means of 
brine. Some wash off the buttermilk with 
brine water, and the plan is good. But af-' 
ter thoroughly rinsing either with pure 
cold water or brine, the grains of butter 
should be soaked in strong brine for an hour 
or more. In making this brine more salt 
should be put in cold water than the cold 
water will dissolve. This method of salt- 
ing renders all working of the salt into the 
butter unnecessary, prevents streakiness, 
and secures a uniform flavor. 

How is the butter worked? Little or 
none. It is laid on the worker, slightly 
pressed to remove excess of moisture, ai d 
great care taken not to squeeze it so for- 
cil ly as to break the grain. Instead of the 
slavish hard work formerly wasted, very 


is to be packed in tubs, it need not be laid 
on the worker at all; but may be taken di- 
rectly from the churn, and the extra brine 
taken up by a sponge inclosed in a piece of 
thin muslin. 

What is the best churn? A revolving 
barrel one, properly aerated, and fitted with 
a strainer for drawing off the buttermilk 
and rinsing water.— Rural Canadian. 





A NEw ENGLAND man says it will cost frcm 
$5 to $10 per rod, according to distance, for 
material to make a good road, but it would last 
for generations. It would cost but little to 


Agricultural Items. 





THE unprecedented drouth of May will un- 
doubtedly shorten the hay crop in many por- 
tions of this State. Mr. E. L. Briggs, of the 
West Michigan Farmers’ Club, recommend 
Hungarian grass as a supplemenial crop 
saying it may be sowed as late as June 20th, 
with expectation of a good crop. The yield 
on good land is two or three tons of cured 
hay to an acre. 





THE 500 cattle on exhibition at the New 
York Dairy Show were valued at $1,000,0: 0. 
They consisted of the most famous and valu- 
able animals of their kind inthe country, but 
we think a dollar or two might be taken off 
their valuation, and no harm done. The breeds 
were Jerseys, which composed one-half the 
number, Holstein-Freisians, Guernseys and 
Ayrshires. It was a ‘ fanciers” exhitit 
The show of butter and cheese, however, was 
comically small compared with the reputation 
of the cattle as milkers. 





THR Toronto Globe says: ‘* Wherever red 
root is found among wheat it should not only 
be pulled up, but gathered in heaps, dried 
and burned. The plant perfects its seeds 
very early, and if thrown on the ground some 
of the roots will catch again. Even without 
this the plants will ripen seeds, and this al- 
ways makes this weed plentiful about old 
stumps or near fences into which it has been 
used to being thrown.” 





THE Hushandman very truly says: ‘* Never 
before in the bistory of the industries that 
have made this the richest country in the 
world, has a day’s labor had greater measure 
in the necessaries of life, and even its luxur- 
ies. In many pursuits it can buy five bush- 

els of wheat as against one but a few years 
ago, or in clothing twice or three times as 
much as it would bring fifty years ago. 








AFTER the ensilage craze is over, says the 

veteran agricultural writer, Major Pvcore, 

| farmers, dairy farmers in particular, will 

j turn their attention to turnips. The ruta- 

| baga he regards as superior te all others, on 

account of its nutritious properties; it is also 

| the least exhausting to the soil, is raised with 

the least expense, and makes the greatest re- 
turnin food. 


Che sultry Dard. 














Premature Death. 


There are many chicks which seem to live 
all right each year until they are fully 
formed in the shell and then die without 
hatching. Now, it is really one of the 
hardest tasks of life for the little chick to 
break the hard shell that encases it and 
come forth into the land of the living, and 
hence it is that if the chick is not perfectly 
well formed and from healthy vigorous 
stock it will not be able to accomplish this 
task successfully and as a natural conse- 
quence will die without hatching. It takes 
considerable strength to break the shell, as 
the chick has no purchase with which to 
brace itself, and thus it is that the weaker 
ones are doomed to a premature death. 

The formation of the chick in the shell is 
all confined to the yolk of the egg, the white 
or albumen only being used during the last 
few days before the chick is hatched. After 
the chick is about formed the very last thing 
that is accomplished in the egg is that the 
albumen is taken into the abdomen of the 
chick just as it is furming its perfect shape, 
and after this is done it immediately hatches 
, out and breathes in the open air for the first 
time. 

There is a little oxygen in one end of the 
egg, as all who have studied the process of 
incubation will know. This oxygen is used 
by the chick just before it breaks the shell 
and this, together with the nourishment 
which is obtained in the albumen of the egg, 
gives the chick strength enough to break 
the shell and is also sufficient to keep the 
chick for at least ten or twelve hours after 
it is hatched without any additional nour- 
ishment. This will give the chick time 
enough for its down to become thoroughly 
dry before it has to leave the nest and the 
chick will also get strength enough in the 
muscles of the legs to run around with its 
mother and pick up its first food. 

It is very interesting to any one who has 
the opportunity to watch the formation of 
the chick in the shell and watch the changes 
and note the progress towards perfection 
from the very start. The all important thing 
is to have the breeding stock vigorous and 
healthy, and this can only be done by pre- 
paring for the work beforehand.—IJndiana 
Farmer. 





Organs of Nutrition of the Hen. 

A French naturalist has fully described 
the anatomy of the common hen, a:d of the 
organs of nutrition he says: 

There exists in the hen three pockets, or 





stomachic dilations. The first pocket is very 
visible to the eye when full of food, and is 
called the crop. A little further on in the 
breast is the esophagus, which contracts and 
expands so as to form a second pocket, with 
thick and glandular walls, and which is 
called ventricule succenturie. Fnally, next 
to the above is found a third cavity, very 
muscular and strong, known by the name 
of the gizzard. 

The crop is the receptacle of grain swal- 
lowed by the fowl. It is ia tirfs first poeket 
that digestion takes place. The esophagus 
takes root from the back of the beak, runs 
along the neck, behind the trachea, and 
ends in the abdomen or belly, a little to the 
left. The work of the gizzard is to triturate 
the food which the hen cannot masticute. 
Small stones swallowed by the hen are 
found in the gizzard, which some naturalists 
Say facilitate that operation. They sta‘e 
that the lining of the gizzard is formed of 
an extremely strong muscle. which contracts 
to nearly touching, so as to grind the grain 
between the stones. This Perre de Roo 
doubts, very pertinently saying that it is but 
an hypothesis which it would be impossible 
to prove. 

Upon the process through which the food 
passes, M. Perre de Roo quotes from a dis« 
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first and s- cond stomachs; they are never 
found in the gizzard unless in case of dis- 
ease. It is worthy of remark that a hen eats, 
when in health, about three grammes (48 
pepnyweight, Troy) of calcareous or sili- 
cious sand a day. Most naturalists and 
writers on poultry have been ut animous in 
attributing this phenomenon to the ni ces- 
sity that all gailinaceous birds have to eat 
gravel and stones to facilitate their dig«s- 
tion; the stones, according to these writers, 
fulfill the office of masticating organs cr 
triturators of food. Without sbso'wely dc- 
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nying this opinfon, so gencr lly almit‘ed, 
we think the u-efulness of the stenes, con- | 
sidered as triturators, is but secondary, ai d | 
that their principal use is to furnish, y 
their dissolution in the gastric bag of the 
third stomach «r gizzard, the salts of lime, 
of albumen, and of siJex. This opin’on is 
tle @ ult of experiments we have mace on 
this ubject. In depriving for four mouths 
some fowIs of all sorts of stones or sand, 
we remarked that the shells of the eggs were 
much thinner, and that the albuminous 
white of the eggs was much more liquid 
than in the eggs of fewls which had their 
liverty. The yolk showed no difference. 
Are we not to conclude from this fact that 
the hen seeks for stones and sand, especial- , 
ly those of carbonate of lime, by n tural in- | 
stinct, so as to procure for her econcumy the | 
salts indispensable to ber existence, and for | 
her eggs the elements necessary to the form- 
9°) 


ation of ihe shell? 
In Sussex, England, poultry fattening 
establishments the birds are killed by twist- 
ing or wringing the neck, the blood being 
leftin. A skilled operator ean kill and 
roughly pluck a fowl in two minutes, but 
the removal of the short feathers is a more 
tedious prozess, and is done afterwards by 
women or boys. Immediately after being 
plucked and when still warm, the birds are 
placed, breast downwards, on the shaping 
board. This is something like a large wood- 
en V-shaped gutter made cf two boards, 
each about six inches wide, the angle at 
which they are joined being slightly less 
than aright angle. The birds are placed, 
breast downwards, with hock joint in the 
angle of the boards, and as soon as a board 
is filled with birds, another flat piece of 
timber is placed on the top, and this is 
heavily weighted. The birds are allowed 
to remain here until fairly cold, when they 
are packed for market. 
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ach, bad breath, bad taste 
in the mouth, low spirits, gen- 
eral prostration. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by 
cleansing and purifying the blood, tones up the 
digestive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
a /s undoubtedly a blood 
heumatis disease caused by an 
excess of the lactic acid 
in the blood. Where there is perfect filtration 
of the blood there can be no rheumatism. 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA will remove the poi- 















son, supply the acids and relieve the pains. 
Is caused directly by impurities 
Corofula glands, often resulting in swell- 
eruptions on the face or neck. BULL’S SARSA- 
PARILLA, by purifying the blood, forces the im- 
' Through the Kidneys flow the waste 
Kidney fluid containing poisonous matter, 
this matter is retained and poi- 
sons the blood, causing pain in the smali of the 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic. causing the 
kidneys to resume their natural functions. 
suspension of its functions, the 
bile poisons the blood. causing 
jaundice, sallow complexion, weak eyes, bilious 
diarrhea, a languid, weary feeling. Theseare re- 
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in the blood, usually affecting the 

ings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore eyes, blotchy 
purities from the system. 

Ifthe Kidneys do not act properly 

back and loins, flushes of heat, chills. BULL’S 
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tinguished French veterinary surgeon, M. 
Mariot-Didleux, as follows, supporting his 
opinion. 


‘* After a further strangulation and a short - 
passage, the food is sent into the third 
pocket or gizzard. This last stomach is 
formed hy a thick and very strong muscular 
membrane; the external fibres are of a sinewy 
nature, and of a nacreous (pearl) color; t! @ 
internal membrane which lines the gizzaid 
is very thin, fibrous and hard; it secretes a 
yellow coloring matter, which appears {o 
have the property to dissolve stones, p)i .- 
cipally carbonate of lime. Silicate of potash 





ply the waste of the gravel. 


(flint) requires a longer process. 


L'‘quics 
taken as drink appear to be absorbed! y e 
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There is nothing which adds more to the 
appearance of a home than a fine lawn. It 
mikes no difference whether the home is in 
a city crowded by neighboring houses, or on 
a farm where plenty of room may be had to 
follow one’s ideas, a well kept lawn, 
smo th, even and thick and dark green, is a 
most desirable addition to its surroundings. 
While apparently an easy matter to secure, 
a little experience will convince any one 
tuat it requires both skill and patience to 
make a lawn which will meet all require- 
ments. In this city there are numbers of 
them which gladden the eye of every passer, 
and add very materially to the beauty of our 
principal residence streets and avenues. 

But there is great deal of labor expended 
upon lawns to keep them in good order. 
Some of the labor, too, is not such as to add 
to their be:uty. It seeaus to be an idea with 
many that plenty of water at all times is a 
necessity, and in the hottest sunshine they 
are being constantly sprinkled. A close 
observer will see the results of this in the 
rank growth of the grass and its thinness. 
tends to keep the roots near 
the surface, rendermg them liable to 
winter-killing, or to drying up _ if 
water is not constantly supplied. Then, 
too, weeds are entirely too common in 
lawns treated this way, and while they are 
kept cut close by the lawn-mower, their 
presence is a sure sign that there is misman- 
agement on the part of the person in charge- 
Water is all right when applied in a proper 
manner. Nature’s exauple msy be closely 
followed with profit in this respect. Nature 
does not keep up ab incesssant sprinkling, 
and never under the rays of a hot sun. 
When the sky is clouded over she thorough- 
ly drene es the ground with heavy showers. 
Then the sun comes out and for a number of 
days the grass is left to luxuriate in the 
warm sunshine without any more water to 
trouble it. Tnis is the course to pursue in 
watering a lawn. Give it a thorough drench- 
jng in the evening, not a mere sprinkling, 
and then leave it alone for a number of 
days. Grass requires water at intervals, just 
as an anima! does, but not an incessant 
sprinkling. When, during a dry time, you 
detect a wilting of the grass, or it gets. cov- 
ered with dust from the road, then drench 
it again, and thoroughly. Sprinkling only 
induces a rank, sparse growth and leaves 
bare spaces which are sure to be occupied 
by weeds. The following from the London 
Garden containes some good suggestions 
on this subject: 

‘The beauty of a lawn consist in the ever- 
ness of its surface, whether level or sloped, 
the absence of worm-casts, and of every 
kind of obuoxious plants, such as the daisy, 
plantain, crowfoot, &c. A lawn should also 
be free from coarse gra ses, which greatly 
distigure a smooth sward. Moss, too, is un- 
desirable, although in the estimation of 
some it renders the turf soft and springy. 
To preserve a lawn in high keeping, consid- 
erable labor and attention are necessary, 
particularly during the summer months. In 
order to have a fine lawn, three things are 
necessary, viz., deep soll, proper kinds of 
grasses, and frequent mowings and rollings. 
As regards deep soil, let it be borne in mind 


]t also 


that verdure, the cuief point of beauty in a 
lawn, has to be maintained through the su.n- 
mer when the weather is hut and dry, and, 
therefore, there must be depth of soil into 
which the grass can strike root. It is re- 


ported that the roots of common clover in 
treuched ground descend to a depth of four 
feet. One ot the best lawns | ever saw was 
laid down upon soil—a good yellow loam of 
some depth—that had been deeply dug and 
then allowed to s ttle; on this was placed a 
layer of two inches ef ch lk broken fine, 
and the interstices between the chalk were 
filled up with the Gne sweepings trom a 
eraveled road. This was beaten down until 
the surface was perfecily level, and then the 
turf—eut from a neighboring Common on 
which cattle grazed—was laid. This was 
the finest, soitest, greenest, and most 
springy lawn Lever saw. A rich soil is not 
at all necessary, because that would cause 
the grass to grow rank; what is wanted is a 
short growth and soft herbage. Let the soil, 
therefore, be good, but not rich; depth and 
the capacity to retain moisture are the need- 
ful qualities. If the land be light and 
sandy, a mixture of a rather retentive loam 
should be added. 

In selecting turf to make a lawn, that 
from a common or roadside, as free from 
weeds as possible, should be employed. 
Common lands grazed by sheep, supply ex- 
cellent turf. If seeds are to be used, the 
ground should be prepared and leveled in 
August, so that the seeds may be sown early 
in September. A lawn should not be laid 
down upon a piece of ground that requires 
draining: but if so, then it should be proper- 
ly drained. 





FORESTRY IN AMERICA. 





Major Puore, inthe American Cultivator, 
takes a very sensible and practical view of 
forestry in the United States, a subject 
generally treated with more sentiment than 
Sense. Our author says: 

The talk about tree planting, called forth 
by Arbor Day, recalls a story Mr. Lincoln 
used to tell about a wealthy Hindoo, who, 
having been converted by the Jesuit mis- 
Sionary, expressed a strong desire to visit 
Rome. The good missionary endeavored 
to dissuade him, fearing taat what he might 
see there would disgust him with the Cathc- 
lic chureh, but he persisted in going. After 
he had remained away over a year he re- 
turned, and the missionary called upon him 
with some misgivings. The Hindoo soon 
dispelled them by saying: ‘‘Well, I have 
Seen Rome, and there is much there to con- 
demn; but if the Catholic church can stand 
what I have seen, it must be the true 
church, and I propose to stick to it.’ 

So with forestry in the United States. If 
it can stand the crowding upon it of foreign 
publications, the visionary theories of cranks, 
the statistical fictions of self-styled experts, 
and the taffy of politicians, with which it 
has been afflicted during the past ten years, 
itcan but be successful. Yet it has had a 
heavy load to carry. 1 have read scores 
and scores of essays that were of no more 
value to the foresters of the United States 
than a lot of larch plants, forced into a 
Sickly existence in English nurseries, but 


deprived of vitality by being baked in the ‘ 


hot hold of a steamer. The forestry 
work of a Seotch laird on his native hill- 
Sides, where tree plants can be set at a 
trifling cost to thrive in the moist climate, 
Cannot be duplicated on this side of the 
Atlantic, where labor is high, and where the 
winds and the sun so harden the bark of 
young trees that comparatively few of them, 
When exposed unsheltered, ever attain the 
Size of a hoe-handle. 

When a candidate for election as justice 





of the peace in G-orgia boasted of his 
knowledge of the common law of England, 
his opponent derisively responded: ** My 
friend talks about the common law of Eng- 
land! Didn’t our Revolutionary fathers 
shake off everything that was British? Of 
course they dit. We want no English law 
herein Georgia, and if we must have any 
we want the very best law old Eugland has, 
and none of here mmon law.” 

Now, for one, I have had enough of this 
rehashing of the forest literature of the old 
world. The results attained by some of the 
foreign foresters may contain valuable in- 
formation or suggestions, but don’t let 
them be naturalized by the wholesale, even 
if their republication enables men to draw 
salaries as forest experts who never plant: d, 
trimmed or felled a forest tree in their lives, 
and who cannot tell the difference between 
an Oak and a weeping willow. 

Having had thirty years’ practical experi- 
ence in reclothing a New England hill with 
forest trees, I feel warranted in the assertion 
that it cannot be done properly; that is, a 
capitalist cannot take a hill and have it 
plauted with trees in such a way as will 
make his outlay a profitable investment. 
I earnestly recommend every landholder, 
especially those owning hill pastures, to 
plant next spring one or more patches of the 
yellow locust. They require no cultivation, 
they grow quickly, and it is what the miner 
calls a bonanza when the farmer who wants 
to build a fence can have a locust patch 
where he can cut straight posts, which 
when set in the ground will last a lifetime. 
Tie posts on an acre of poor land, planted 
with locust seed, and cut at the endof twen- 
ty years, are worth at least $300, besides the 
tops which make excellent stove wood. The 
locust is used by ship builders for trenails 
and for posts between decks. Careful ex- 
periments have demonstrated that the wood 
is heavier, harder, stronger, and tougher 
than oak. 

I am aware that the locust tree is preyed 
upon by three different kinds of borers, 
whose unchecked ravages have in some sec- 
tions threatened the extermination of this 
valuable tree. But if the seed is planted 
thick, so that the sunlight cannot reach the 
young trees, excepting those on the outside 
of the patch, the carpenter caterpillar (as 
they are called) will not trouble them. 
‘* Their deeds are evil,’’ but they do not 
‘**love darkness rather than light.’’ 
thick planting also makes the strongest 
plants force their way up above the weaker. 
and they thus make tall, straight trees. 

But tie locust has a great advantage over 
all other trees in its power to greatly im- 
prove the quantity and quality of the grass 
growing beneath its branches. This is said 
to be owing to the fertilizing properties of 
its leaves, which partially fold up in wet 
weather and at night, so that the rain falls 


directly upon the grass below. The leaflets , 


of a locust tree also fold up at night, and 
an instance is mentioned of a child, which, 
having observed this peculiarity in the tree, 
said one evening, when asked to retire, that 
“‘it was not bed-time, for the locust tree 
had not begun its prayers.’’ 


This | 


it has gradually increased in favor until at 
the present time, especially in Guernsey, it 
is not only successfully but largely grown. 
its beauty, fragrance and ease of culture 
entitle it to rank in the list of conservatory 
favorites. At the present time and from 
December they may be forced into bloom 
freely, and when successive batches are re- 
quired they may be secured so as to last late 
into the spring. With regard to soil, loam, 
decayed manure, leaf mould, and sand well 
mixed are essential to obtain fine blossoms, 
and which, we may, remark, when passing, 
arejvery§welcome on account of the t'me 
they can be kept fresh and sweet when cut 
and put in water. The flowers of F. r. alba 
are often of the purest white, and even 
without the erange tinted spot usually 
observable in the type, and, as a rule, 
when the bulbs are strong, they will throw 
up a stem loaded with bloom from 12 to 18 
inches in height. They are a splendid half- 
hardy plant, veryelegant in habit of growth, 
and either forced, in the cool pit or green- 
house, some very choice specimens may 
easily be secured. Generally they can be 
raised readily from seed sown in a cool 
frame so placed as to receive the full benefit 
of the sun; when up they should be thinned 
out where planted in five-inch pots to about 
six or eight plants in each. August is a 
very good time to sow the seed, and when 
thinning out the pots care should be taken 
to leave the strongest plants as a matter of 
course. For securing flowering plants and 
bloom from Chrisimas on through the spring 
months till about May, the bulbs should be 
potted from end of August to September, at 
intervals, and placed in a warm greenhouse, 
and as the plants come up more heat should 
be applied, water when the plants begin to 
grow but not before; this, coupled with 
plenty of air and light in warm weather 
tends to promote dwarf, sturdy growth. 
With regard to prices realized for the cut 
bloom at the present time, through last 
week it was in fair demand from 4s. to 9s. 
per dozen bunches, each bunch consisting 
of a dozen sprays of bloom. It has up to 
the present been rather scarce upon the 
markets, and consequently has met a steady 
demand, which for good bloom is likely 
to continue, especially when we remember 
they may be utilized to produce very pretty 
effects, in bouquet decoration especially. 
‘Some very fine results may be obtained by 
a simple process by which anyone may have 
a welcome supply of strong and fragrant 
plants, either for the house or cool consery- 

atory, by potting the bulbs from Augus to 

November in any rich garden soil improved 

by a good sprinkling of sand throughout, 
and potting from five to six bulbs in an or- 

dinary six-inch pot. They require, how- 

ever, afree amount of water at the start, 
| and then sparingly until the plants begin 

to grow, when they should be placed in a 
sunny position inside with a moderate tem- 
perature. The treatment is extremely 
simple and the result pleasing. After flow- 
ering, and when the bulbs are quite ripe, 
they simply require storingin a dry place. 
We therefore commend the culture of the 
Freesia with confidence, whether it be for 
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Chestnut trees can be profitably planted the purpose of profit or private use. 


in clumps and along the fences on_ hilltops, 
as after a few years the crop of nuts yields 
a return equivalent to a fairrateof interest, 
while the trees continue to grow. I may be 


permitted to say that 1 have chestnut trees, | 


planted in 1848, which are now fifty feet in 
height, and girth, two feet abovethe ground, 
over seven feet. Each tree produces from 
a bushel to a bushel and a half of chestnuts 
every year. 

tows of willows are also profitable in 
meadow lands as permanent fence posts, 
whieh can be pulled or topped once in five 
years, and thus furnish an abundance of 
good firewood for kitchen use during the 
Summer. 

But we should look at forest trees in an- 
other light than their ‘‘ profits’? estimated 
on acash basis. Their umbrageous wealth 
should adorn every highway, should form a 
windbreak for every garden, should shelter 
every homestead, and should furnish a shade 
for the cattle in every pasture. 
is no question of profit. Let us leave that 
for the Shylocks of the cities, and make our 
rural homesteads attractive. 
born boys are not worked harder than the 
Sou‘hern slaves ever were, if they can be 
encouraged in planting shade trees, and in 
making gardens in which their sisters can 
raise flowers, they will become attached to 
their old homesteads, instead of wanting to 
descend in the social scale and become law- 
yers, or merchants, or keepers of barrooms. 


INSECT FOR 





NAME. 





FarirFiELp, May 27, 1887. 
Prof. A. J. Cook. 

Dear Srr:—Just at evening the children 
said, ‘‘Mama, there isa swarm of bees in 
the oak tree.”’ Going near, I was not sur- 
prised, a3 the ‘‘buzz’’ was equalto a swarm 
of bees. Every part of the tree was covered 
with medium-sized beetles, or rather they 
were flying about it. In less than half an 
hour they were all settled upon it and quiet. 
It was a thrifty tree of the second growth 
until last summer when many of the small 
twigs through the top died, and this spring 
it looks a little sickly. I inclose specimens. 
We read the MicuiGAN FARMER and if 
there is anything interesting about them we 
should see it there. Mrs. J. M. WEsT. 





Dep't of Zoology and Entomology, 
IncuHAM Co., Mich., May 27. 


The insects sent are La ‘hnosterna tristis 
or a small edition of its near relative, the 
common May beetle, Lachnosterna fusca. 
As suggested by Mrs. West, they have the 
same habit, as does the May beetle, of 
swarming in trees at night. I have often 
known the May beetles to swarm in such 
numbers in our College oaks that the noise 
of their hum could be heard for rods. They 
do the trees no harm except to feed on the 
foliage, and this is rarely serious. As 
grubs, like all the beetles of this genus, 
Lachnosterna, of which we have several 
species in Michigan, they remain in the 
ground and feed on the roots of grass and 
other vegetables, thus doing considerable 
mischief. A. J. Cook. 
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The Freesia. 





Of this beautiful blossom, which is now | 


being recognized by American florists be- 
cause of its beauty, and can be found in our 
Detroit greenhouses, the Horticultural 
Times, of England, has this to say: 

At one time when the above first began to 
attract attention, it met with a certain 


amount of prejudice at the hands of afew 


florists, but for some years past this pre- 





judice has been completely overcome, and 


Here there — 


If country-— 








Blackberry Blight. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says: 

Blackberry fields invaded by this trouble 
continue to be affected each succeeding 
year. No matter whether the winter be 
mild or severe, the canes will be found dead 
in the spring. Ihave seen no exceptions 
j to this rule. One of my neighbors had a 

costly experience in learning its generality. 
In a large and very productive field of the 
Wilson blackberry he discovered many 
blighted canes. He thought it ‘* winter- 
kill,’ pruned them away, and took pains in 
‘cultivating. Tae next year there was a to- 
tal loss of the crop. Still hating to be at 
' the cost of extirpating the plants, and hop- 
ing for better luck in future, he let it stand. 
He was deluded yearly by the new growth 
from the root, even more vigorous than usu- 
alon account of there seing nocrop. This 
new growth looked well as could be wished 
as late as February, when he usually pruned 
his blackberries. But by the next April he 
invariably found the canes dead. He thus 
lost his labor and~ the use of his land for 
four years. Then he lost patience and grub- 
bed out the patch. 
| Lhave a four-year-old field of Wilsons in 
which dead canes first appeared in 1885. Ire 
solved to try an experiment to see if I could 
— this damage by fertilization. In 
1886 I gave the plants a full dressing of all 
the elements of plant food. Growth was 
enormous; many of the laterals were fifteen 
feet in length. In March, 1887, the canes 
looked green and promising for a heavy 
crop. A month afterwards they were all 
dead to the ground, and I have just finished 
grubbing out the roots. I think the con- 
‘tagion is spread in summer from the old 
cane to the new; that it grows in the tis- 
sues, and does not manifest the effects of 
its growth till the following spring, when 
the drying winds wither the canes which 
are already killed, but which hold green in 
appearance through the winter. 

Connected with this destructive blight I 
might mention various phenomena indica- 
tive of its being a germ disease, something 
similar to the Phoma Lethalis, which kills 
the fruiting cane of the red raspberry. Ob- 
servers can note these symptoms for them- 
selves. I merely propose to hint to them 
that it will be well to look for some other 
cause of the effects witnessed than ‘‘ win- 
ter-kill.”’ And they had best not waste 
time in waiting for this blight to disappear 
when it has once invaded the blackberry 
patch. The growth will surely die every 
year, and the plants may as well be discard- 
ed. Probably we may be compelled to 
abandon culture of the Wilson. It will 
not pay to plant a blackberry field with the 
chances of getting but one crop from it, 
and this is about all we may expect irom 
the Wilson. 

Other varieties are not thus affected. 
Ever since 1 have grown the Wilson I have 
also grown the Kittatinny and ‘‘ Missouri 
Mammoth.” Both remain healthy. The 
latter is preferable. It is a rank grower 
and profuse bearer; the berry not so large 
' as the Wilson nor so firm, but better flavor- 


! ed; too soft to ship, except in pints. How- 
ever I shall henceforth grow the Missouri 
until I find something better. 








THIRTY-FIVE of the principal fruit-growers 
of Berrien County have signed an agreement 
te use full quart boxes for all fruits except 
rod raspberries, and to pack in twenty-four- 
quart cases. 





Experimental Fruit Culture. 

The premises of every husbandman, toa 
certain extent, should be an experimental 
fruit farm. Fruit is not only a food and an 
alterative, but a luxury. There is nothing 
to prevent having this commodity in abund- 
ance and in great variety, and that, too, 
without a great deal of outlay in time or 
money expenditure. 

There seems to be a natural inclination 
to allow things to remain as they are. If a 
farm is bought the old orchard, good or bad, 
is accepted as it is, and so remains. On 
the new farm an orthodox numbor of trees 
are put out and there the work ends, so far 
as planting or changing of qualities are con- 
cerned. On thousands of good farms there 
have been mo changes of importance in 
twenty years of time, not because there has 
been no need of it, but on account of the 
natural tendency to sit down and let the 
matter of fruit on the farm take care of it- 
self. 

We do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that such an apathy exists on all the 
farms of the country, for there are multi- 
tudes of them where the luxuries of the best 
of fruits are enjoyed all the year round. 
Any man or boy, who has genius to whittle 
out a husking-pin, can learn in thirty min- 
utes’ time to set a scion, 80 there is no nec- 
essity of any farmer allowiag trees to cum- 
ber the ground which produce only “ cider 
apples,’’ or food for swine. The scions can 
be obtained free of cost from neighboring 
orchards that contain the best varieties. 

When a satisfactory list of fruits has 
been obtained, experiments should be car- 
ried on in manner of pruning, surface cul- 
ture, effect of different fertilizers. That 
from the cow-stable may be used around a 
certain number of trees, that from the 
horse-stall around certain others, pig man- 
ure, ashes, bone-dust, loam, about other:, 
and then two or more kinds mixed. Not 
only will you become interested in the work, 
but you will obtain some important infor- 
mation. ; 

Now, it may be said that all these things 
have been done, and the result given to the 
public through the papers—a fact that we 
admit, and yet the experiments of one will 
not answer for another, as latitude, climate 
and soil vary; and what will prove the best 
mode of cultivating in one section, may be 
detrimental in another. 

Let a man on a heavy clay soil attempt to 
raise pears after the successful plan of Mr. 
Leighton upon the gravelly sea shore, and 
he would make a sad mistake. One varie- 
ty of fruit will reach perfection in Virginia 
or Kentucky, while the same would amount 
to but little if anything in Michigan and 
Minnesota. So one soil needs phosphates, 
another potash, and still another has all the 
natural properties but needs underdraining. 
Hence we say experiment.— Farmers’ 
Journal. 





The Raspberry. 


Samual Miller says, in the Rural World: 
When the plants are needed now is the 
time to take up the young suckers. Do so 
carefully, and set them in beds three or four 
inches apart where they will make nice 
plants to handle by fall, and the ground 
can be kept cultivated. If the plants are 
not wanted, the surplus can be treated as 
weeds. No suckering variety will show its 
true character unless confined to a stool of 
from three to five canes, 1eaded back prop- 
erly, and all the suckers kept off. The 
black-caps will soon need pinching. Some 
growers say, ‘‘ pinch when two feet high.”’ 
This seems to me to be too low, but it is 
well enough to try. They can be checked 
another time if necessary. One thing is 
certain, that if not pinched at the proper 
height the young canes are liable to be 
broken off at the ground by high winds, 
which is about the ruin of that plant. There 
isa diversity of opinion as to how many 
canes should be allowed to grow and bear. 
Some say five, some four, others name six. 
I would say three, and those whe will try it 
will most likely find that there will be as 
much fruit on them as on five, with less of 
a bramble to pick in. 





Growing Tomatoes on Supports. 


As now is the time for planting the toma- 
to in the north, any one who nas a naked 
fence or large enough space to erect a tem- 
porary trellis, can, if he so elects, grow a 
few tomatoes, when possibly he may have 
noroom for any other plant in the vege- 
table line. Where land is plenty there is no 
need of any fussing in this way. If plenty 
of room is allowed them to lay over on the 
ground, and the soil is not too rich, and 
weeds are not allowed to smother the plants, 
the fruit will ripen in its season. But lit- 
tle land in needed to grow a plentiful sup- 
ply of this fruit-vegetable for home use. 
One thing only must be remembered, and 
that is the spot must not be shaded. Full 
exposure is what is wanted. Plant next a 
trellis or fence, say four feet apart, and as 
the growth proceeds, tie or tack up to the 
support, as the case may be. When show- 
ing flowers freely, pinch out the top a leaf 
beyond the fuit. This concentrates strength 
in the buach. Sometimes the shoots are 
apt to get a trifle too thick, and while not 
advisable to completely expose the fruit, a 
judicious thinning of the foliage is desirable. 
About the only pest to the tomato in its 
young state is the cut-worm. As a dozen or 
two of plants are all that is needed for fami- 
ly use, they are easily protected by the paper 
method. This consists of taking strips of 
paper—ordinary manilla is best, though 
anything will do—and winding them 
around the stem, burying an inch in the 
soil to steady the coil and having a couple 
of inches of the top protruding. The pro- 
tection is perfect, and Mr. Cut-worm will 
have to go without his breakfast. About 
the only other pest follows later in the sum- 
mer in the form of an ugly looking cater- 
pillar. This may be easily gotten rid of by 
a little watching. —Prairie Farmer. 
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A Wisconsin Cranberry Farm. 


The American Magazine thus describes 
the cranberry farm of G. B. Sackett, of 
Berlin, Wis: The farm is situated four miles 
north of that village, and comprises 1,600 
acres, nearly all of which is a veritable bog, 
and is covered with a natural and luxuriant 
growth of cranberry vines. A canal has 
been cut from the Fox River to the southern 
limit of the marsh, a distance-of 4,400 feet. 
It is forty-five feet wide, and the water 
stands in it toa depth of nine feet, suffi- 
cient to float fair-sized steamboats. At the 








intersection of the canal with the marsh 


steam water works have been erected, with 
flood-gates and dams by means of which the 
entire marsh may be flooded to a depth of a 
foot or more when desired. There are two 
engines of 150-horse power each, and two 
pumps that are capable of raising 80,000 
gallons per minute. When, in early autumn, 
the meteorological conditions indicate the 
approach of frost, the pumps may be put to 
work in the afternoon and the berries be ef- 
fectually covered by water and thus protect- 
ed before nightfall. At sunrise the gates 
are opened and the water allowed to run off 
again, so that the pickers may proceed with 
their work. Tne marsh is flooded to a depth 
of about two feet at the beginning of each 
winter and allowed to remain so until 
spring, the heavy body of ice that forms 
preventing the upheaval that would result 
from freezing and thawing, a natural pro- 
cess which, if permitted, works injury to 
the vines. 

There is a three-story warehouse on the 
marsh, with a capacity of 20,000 barrels of 
berries, and four large two-story houses 
capable of furnishing shelter for 1,500 pick- 
ers. The superintendent’s residence is a 
comfortable cottage house, surrounded by 
giant oaks and elms, and stands near the 
warehouse on an ‘‘island,’’ or small tract 
of high, dry land near the center of the 
great marsh. The pickers’ quarters stand 
on another island about 200 yards away. 

A plank roadway, built on piles, about 
two feet above the level of the ground, 
leads from the mainland to the warehouse 
and other buildings, a distance of more than 
half a mile. Several wooden railways di- 
verge from the warehouse to all parts of the 
marsh, and on them flat cars, propelled by 
hand, are sent out at intervals during the 
picking season to bring in the berries from 
the hands of the pickers. Each picker is 
provided with a crate holding iust a bushel, 
which is kept close at hand. The berries 
are first picked into tin pans and pails, and 
from these emptied into the crates, in which 
they are carried to the warehouse, where an 
empty crate is given the picker in exchange 
fora full one. Thus equipped and improved, 
the SacHett marsh is valued at $150,000. 
Thirteen thousand barrels have »een har- 
vested from this great farm in a single sea- 
son. The selling price in the Chicago mar- 
ket varies, in different seasons, from $8 to 
$16 per barrel. There are several other 
marshes of various sizes in the vicinity. 
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Horticultural Notes. 





CANADA has a law relative to the black 
knot in plum trees, which requires every 
person on whose trees the disease appears, 
to cut it out or otherwise destroy it, the pen- 
alty being not less than $5 for each offense. 





T. H. Hoskrns, of Vermont, speaks very 
highly of the Shiawassee Beauty, a seedling 
of the Fameuse, and which originated in 
Michigan. He says it is fully equal to the 
Fameuse, but has not the tendency of the 
atter to spot or scab. 





CRANBERRIES Sent to the Southern markets 
are putup in water-tight packages, and the 
cases are then filled with water, this being the 
only means by which they can be kept in hot 
weather. Even in this condition they can 
only be kepta few days after reaching hot 
climates. 





New YORK commission men utterly refuse 
to return fruit packages to the growers of 
Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland. And 
the peach-growers as stubbornly refuse to 
furnish free packages, their profits being al- 
ready too small. So they will endeavor to 
do without middlemen. 

A NEw JERSEY melon grower_whose land is 
not adapted to that crop makes holes two 
feet across and eighteen inches deep, which 
are filled with sand, loam, and aspade-full of 
chicken compost, made by mixing one part of 
manure to two parts of sawdust or dry loam: 
Very fine muskmelons are raised in this,way. 





An English experimenter finds that con- 
trary to general opinion, a growth of ivy 
over a house renders the interior entirely 
free from moisture; the ivy extracts every 
possible particle of moisture from wood, 
brick or stone for its own sustenance, by 
means of the tiny roots, which work their 
way into even the hardest stone. 





Mr. J. N. STEARNS, of Kalamazoo, keeps 
thecurculio from his fruit trees by dusting 
them with lime slaked with water eontaining 
earbolic acid. He uses a peck of lime toa 
quart of crude acid. This preparation does 
not kill the beetles, but the strong odor drives 
them away, and the odor is quite permanent, 
as it may be detected a year after slaking. 
This remedy is declared to be cheap and ef- 
fective. 





Mr. Houper, of Adrian, said at a late 
meeting of the local horticultural society, 
that he and two boys had thinned the fruit on 
500 apple trees in three days’ time, and the 
apples were greatly improved by the process. 
He sprayed his trees with London purple, to 
prevent the ravages of the codling moth. He 
preferred the London purple to Paris green, 
because it mixed in the water more readily. 





Fruit and other trees are whitewashed to 
advantage, provided the wash is not put on 
heavily enough to close up the pores of the 
bark too much. Many farmers who do not 
like the appearance of whitewash on the 
trunks of trees each spring paint the bodies 
of them with a wash of potash or lye, killing 
many insects. A properly applied wash is 
serviceable to the trees. 





WISCONSIN produces nearly one-half of all 
the cranberries grown in the United States. 
There are thousands of acres of marsh lands 
on which the fruit grows wild. The Wiscon- 
sin Valley railroad rups through forty miles 
of continuous cranberry marsh, as level as a@ 
floor, and which is divided into large cran- 
berry farms. The Indians came here every 
fall to gather the berries, but tradition has 
neglected to tell us what they used to sweet- 
en the acid crop, In Wisconsin the natural 
stand of vines has hitherto been so good 
that Eastern methods of cultivation have not 
been resorted to. 





Mr. E. K. SmirH commends through the 
Western Plowman, a system of “‘ cheap irri- 
gation for the family garden,” which he has 
tested for years with increasing satisfaction: 
“Take emptied fruit cans, place the open 
end on a hot stove a short time to remove the 
top, punch about four small holes in the edge 
of the bottom, set them half their depth in the 
ground and plant your seeds around them. 
Fill with water or liquid manure as often as 
need be. Cucumbers and the like will take a 
quart can full, even of liquid manure, every 
day it does not rain. No baking of surface, 
no weed-seed, and speed in watering, are 





some of the advantages.” 





Apiarian, 








Avoiding Stings. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, in the Rural New 
Yorker, says: 
‘Much may be done to avoid stings by 
wearing appropriate clothing properly ar- 
ranged. It sheuld be smooth, and of some 
neutral tint, as gray or brown. Bees seem 
to have a particular aversion to black cloth- 
ing. The trousers should be tucked inside 
the boot tops, or, if shoes are worn, the 
pants may be tucked inside the stocking 
tops. ‘The wris -bands should be close-fit- 
ting. In fact, the whole clothing should be 
so made and arranged as to leave as few 
openings as possible. If the hairs upon the 
wrist and back of the hand are long and 
abundant, many stings will be avoided by 
shaving or singeiag tnem off. If left on, 
any bee that alights will catch its feet in 
the hairs, and, when struggling to escape, 
will sting. Beginners sometimes wear 
gloves, but usually they are soon discarded 
as being too bungling and preventing but 
few stings, for the fact is that most stings 
are directed at the eyes, and the only pro- 
tection that bee-keepers usually seek, asi le 
from the ordinary clothing, is a veil or face- 
protector, Even this is not needed except 
when the bees are ‘cross’ because there is 
no honey to gather. Mosquito netting or 
tarleton will answer for making a bee veil. 
It should be sewed to the edge of a straw 
hat, and be long enough to be tucked in- 
side the collar. If a piece several inches 
square be cut out in front of the eyes and 
be replaced with silk Brussels net, the ob- 
struction to the vision will be very slight. 
‘*Improbable as it may appear, confidence 
has much :o do with avoiding stings. Let 
a timid person go into an apiary expecting 
to be stung, and it really seems as though 
the bees know it and do their best to real- 
ize his expectations. An experienced bee- 
keeper will walk confidently into the apiary, 
go unconcernedly about his business, and 
if a bee comes buzzing threateningly about he 
pays no attention to it and the bee. tinding 
that the man does not ‘scare,’ finally goes 
about its business.”’ 
The Americin Bee Journal says: Some 
time ago we noted the fact that in New 
England sg strong was the belief that bees 
injured the fruit, that an ordinance waS 
passed obliging the bee-keepers to remove 
their bees to another locality. After a year 
or two the fruit-gro sers decided to have the 
bees brought back, as so little fruit set upon 
the trees in proprertion to the blossoms 
which appeared. 





JAMES HeppoN, of Dowagiae, once se- 
cured 29 pounds and 13 ounces of unripe 
extracted honey as the result of a single 
day’s gathering of a single colony. 
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Over 6,000,000 PEOPLEUSE 
FERRY’S SEEDS 











D.M. FERRY &CO. 
Eg E : . are admitted to be the 
of 23 S LARGEST SEEDSMEN 

is * in the world, 

3 D. M. FERRY &CO’S 
“s em “Illustrated, Des- 
oe a -\ 
Bs : 


will be mailed 
FREE to ali 
applicants, and 
last season’s 
customers 
without or- 
\ dering it. 
¥ Invaluabletc 
wy all, Every per. 
“ue son using Gar- 
° den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS shoulda 
send for it. Ad 
0. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


ONIONS ON MUCK SOIL 


On receipt of 50c I willsend post paid my book 
ving full directions for growing onions on 
uck Soil. It gives directions for drainin 
swamps, fittingthem for onions, quantity an 
kinds of seeds to sow, implements to use, tilling, 
harvesting, housing, and selling the crop. Also 
a formula for a home-made fertilizer that costs 
only $5 per acre. Send postal note. Address 
(31-tf Cc. C. TAYLOR, Ovid, Mich. 


SEND FOR THE 


PERFECTION FORCE PUMP, 


and spray your Orchards, Gardens, Grapevines 
ete., with insecticides, and clear your poultry 
houses of mites. Cheap but reliable. Only &. 
Sent by expressif desired. Address 

MRS. M, A. FULLER (DILL), 
m2-8t 


Bow 297, Fenton, Mich, 
HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 


Cloth & Cold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 

MAILED FREE, 
oss, P. O. Box 1810, N. Y. 


PRICE. 
























LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES 


1§ Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... .25 
2) Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.... .25 
31Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. .25 
4| Diarrhea, of Children or Adults...... 25 
51Dysenter Griping, Bilious Colic.... .25 
6 Dholera orbus, Vomiting.......... .25 
7iCoughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............+ 25 
S Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... .25 
9] Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo. 25 











Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 2 
Suppressed or Painful Periods..... 2 
Whites, too Profuse Periods........+. «2 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... »2 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions.. .2 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains..... oe 








t ° 
ness, Wetting Bed... _ .5¢ 
Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation..1.0¢ 


PECIFICS. 


ld by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
pee dwPHREYS MEDICINE CO. 109 Fulton St. N.Ye 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is 8 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs 
Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and Appe 
tite, and every form of General Debility it it 
an unequalled Specific Remedy. 
AND Get WINCHESTER’S Preparation. #1 ané 
#2 per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

eow26 


No. 162 William St., New York. 


J. H. ATHEY, a prominent druggist 
of Holly Springs, Miss., says: “Your 
pills are doing wonders in this state. 


The sale of Tutt’s Pills exceed 
those of all others combined. 


They are peculiarly adapted to mala- 
rial diseases. Our Znysicians all pre- 
scribe them.”’’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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| Office, 44 Murray Street, New York. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and we ask you to try Hood’s 

H Sarsaparilla. It strengthens 
P eculiar and builds up the system, 
creates an appetite, and tones the digestion, 
while it eradicates disease. “The peculiar 
combination, proportion, and preparation 
of the vegetable remedies used give to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
lar curative Gane ie To Itself 
other medicine has such a record of wonderful 
cures. If you have made up your mind to 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
take any other instead. It is a Peculiar 
Medicine, and is worthy your confidence. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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BEES ! 


If you are in any way interested 
in bees send your address and re 
ceive free price list of everything 
needed in their manangement. 

Ge Alsike clover seed cheap. 


\ 

~ sv M. H. 

; Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
fideow-ef 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulness 








Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevente 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer: , of every dishonest party 
they may do business wit . One of the very best 
makes of scales now on ti e market are those man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FarMER we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at s great reduction. The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your- 
selves. 

No. 1 - Barn Scale 





weighs from pound to 900 pounds = Size of piat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicHIeaN FarRmrk one year, 
With wheels $2 00 extru; or $20. : 

No. 2—Farm Scale. 











weighs from one pound to 6,60 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 18 feet. 
Price $35, and MicuigaN FARMER one year, 
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weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet, 

Price $48 50 and Michigan Farmer one year. 

Tt ordering, give the number of scale you select. 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and fall 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by we and the 
manufacturers, and the prices apove are only one 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same arti 
cle. To get the scales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mat 
become a subscriber to the FarmEr. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROCT, MICE 


geese apie SALE—Default having been 

made in the payment of a mortgage bear- 
ing date the sixth day of April, 1885, made and ex- 
ecuted by Frank Blumenthal, of the City of Detroit, 
Wayne County, Michigan, to Charles 8. Harrower, 
of the City and State of New York, and recorded in 
the offiee of the Re Fister of Deeds for Wayne Coun- 
ty, on the 7th day of April, 1885, in liber 205 or morte 
gages, on page 568, by reason of which the power of 
sale contained in said mortgage has become opera- 
tive, and on which mortgage there is now due the 
principal sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
and one hundred and twenty-six dollars and fifty 
cents interest, and no suit or proceedings at law or 
in equity having been instituted to recover the said 





tue of the power of sale contained in said mortgage. 
and of the statue i 
vided, notice is hereb 


vounty of Wayne and State of Michigan, 
the said City Hall being the place whee 
the Circuit Court for ayne County is 


held, I shall sell at public auction to the highest 
bidder, ag Cte peg described in said mortgage, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary to pay the 
amount due on said mortgage, with interest and the 
legal costs and taxes paid by said mortgagee, togeth- 
er with an attorney's fee of twenty-five dollars, 
which said premises are described as follows: Lots 
numbered one hundred and forty-nine, one hun- 
dred and fifty, one hundred and fifty-one, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two, one hundred and fifty-three, one 
hundred and fifty-four, one hundred and fifty-fiv 
one hundred and fifty-six, and one hundred an 
fifty-seven, in Goodrich and Burton’s subdivision of 
the southwest part of section twenty-eight, in town 
one south, range twelve east. 

HARLES 8. HARROWER, Mortgagee. 
&. 8. BABCOCK, Attorney for Mortgagee. 
Detroit, Monday, April 25, 1887. 


SENT FREE! SENT FREE! 
Unitarian Fublications 


. SENT FREE! 
Address M. C., First Parish, Secon, Mane 
aA. 


Go South ¥eu"e™=n ana Boy a Home 


tare. E. Cc. emnide & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Climax Revolving Wheel Rake 











} 





sarin tan ee _—or deservedly popular farm tool improved by Yankee ingenuity and 
= wel oe — pe . it. or the past 10 to 12 y-ars farmers have generally used what is called the 
be mepherte -_ +* eee patterns, and no other rake has been in the market on which the oper- 
Maso iene Oe — c a teristics of the wire tooth rake have been objected to by all. 
ios ben on ~~ ‘ . > that t oo served too much the purpose of drag teeth—gathering up with 
prey oh pave! eaves, stu ble, roots, sticks, and even stones. In raking wheat and other 
reese oS “th synched tooth rakes has proved very serious, for the reason that sticks, and 
tegen Ae mep ue res by it can never go through a threshing machine without endangering 
advent of ss TI . Fe the ope rator, All these difficulties, however, are finally obviated by the 
+ rf ¢ ke ima Revolving Wheel Rake, which is nothing more than the old-faS8hion- 
ed Revolving Rake improved and hung upon wheels and adjusted so that the operasor can ride 
and easily manage it. It gathers the har or grain only, creates no dust, and leaves the stones, 
sn wy Papa cae pn en Soave they belong instead of gathering and mixing them up 
it » gathered crop. 1ese rakes are made e be rials i , york ik 

nN pote oA Rens yeti ney best materials and in the most workmanlike 

One of these rakes was used last year at the Michigan Agricultural College, 


Le sat eee i c and the followin 
testimonial indicajes how it was regarded there after being thoroughly tested: . 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Farm De 3 . 

2 id ayer a if AGR , AL JEGE, ‘partment, August 28, 1886. 

x. Rac eng at he hi lose a e : he gh commendation on certain points of merit in your hay oa by 

y foreman, hich Tconeur. Il really hope you may be able tit before the f er t 1 

its merits will be appreciated. ‘ wii Sead ware Gear, ee ee Seen ae ae 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, Prof. of Agriculture. 

fie AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Aug. 27, 1886 

EE After a thorough trial of your rake at the College, we are satistied of the yt z 

Phat it will rake clean, dump easily, and that the draft is light. Respectfully - 

Wei H. T. FRENCH, Foreman of the Farm. 
We invite the most critical inspection of the rake, confi 

' nost critical in I 1 . confident that we have a av 

the very tool that farmers have so long stood in need of. ; a ee 
The rake will be sold F. O. B. at Lansing for 325. 


CLIMAX RAKE cCo., Lansing, Mich. 
T. W. GREENE, Patentee and Agent. 


CHOICE PERCHERONS 


AT LOW PRICKS. 


his stock was imported expressly for T. W. Palmer's Font Hill breeding establishment, Wood- 

Avenue, Detroit, and is second to no other in this or any other country, it having stood the 

— ny ey 2 yg and competition at the great National Exhibition of the American Percheron 

orse breeders’ Association which was held in Chicago in 1886, and there securi i ; 

é ] icag 56, e securing the highest 
honors bestowed. At the head of the stud is . ‘ 


Anchorite, the First Prize Stallion of his Class at the Exhibition, 


and of whom the jury of award (consistingof representatives of the French, Ontario and United 
States Governments) impulsively exclaimed in their admiration, as he was led before them, ** A 
Typical Percheron!” Also among them is the beautiful mare 


‘ Marie Antoinette,” Awarded the Gold Medal of France for Best Percheron Mare 


of any age bred in ‘a. Also young mares awarded various prizes both in this country and 
at the great concot Fra 1 1886. 


i rra ce ad 
No catalogues. Callat No. 4 Merrill Block, or address 


FORD STARRING, Detroit, Mich. 


PRSHY S! 


MR. GREENE 
merits: 











wa 

















their progeny, imported direct from the Island of Jersey by Senator T. W. 
i reeding establishment, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
merit the rule. Coomassie and Farmer's Glory the leading 


GENERAL WOOLSLEY AT THE HEAD OF THE HERD. 


General Woolsley 
name now upon the 
logues. Write or ca 


Palme 





ndividual 





is the i 


imported son of the most beautitul and noted prize winner of that 
f Jersey. Choice young bulls and heifers for sale very low. No Cata- 


“FORD STARRING, Room 4, Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Merrill & Fifield, Bay City, Mich. 


=== ae ey IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


IBREFURD CATTLE! 


" ° bd . ve 

The Michigan Herd of Prize Winners. 

At the head stands Clarence Grove (9709), 
an imported son of The Grove 3d, dam Ruby by 
Spartan (5009); assisted by Tom Wilton (9322), 
a son of the great Lord Wilton and full brother 
to Mr. Bertram’s Sir Wilfred. Such cows as Love- 
ly 2d, Fairy Lass 2d, Grace 3d, Fair Maid 4th by 
Chancellor 5310, Greenhorn 5th by Fairy Prince, 
Barcelona Queen by Horace 5th, three grand hei- 
fers by Hesiod (6481), and others of equal merit, 
compose the breeding herd. 





























Choice Young Stock For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 





Mm. lL. RICH, Utica, Mich., 


BREEDER OF 


WhitePlymouth Rocks 


Winners of all principal premiums at Grand Rapids. Also prize- 
winning Land and Water fowls of twenty leading varieties. Eggs 
from my immense Mammoth Brouze Turkeys $3 per 11. Pekin 
Duck eggs from extra large stock $150 peril. Ferrets, Rabbits, 
and Fancy Pigeons. etc. Send stamp for handsomest illustrated 
2%4-page catalogue published; it gives full descriptions of matings, prices of eggs, ete. 


Herélords at Auction’ 


The Fair Grounds at Flint, Mich. 


—oNn 


Wednesday, June 8, 1887. 


About 25 head of choice Thoroughbred Here 
fords including a few very fine imported heifers. 
Many of the animals are rich in the blood of 
Lord Wilton, The Grove 3d, and such sires as 
Horatius. by Horace; Marquis, by The Grove 
8rd; Horace 5th, by Horace; Lord Cavendish, by 
Lord Wilton, and Mr. Adams Earl’s noted show 
and stock bull, “Sir Bartle Frere,” by Lord 
Wilton, Old Sir Charles and other sires of equal 
note. Nine grand young bulis fit for service; 
balance young heifers, cows with calves at foot, 
or well alongin calf. Some fine calves by Lord 
Wilton sires. This lot of cattle will by far sur- 
pass any lot of nHerefords Michigan has ever 

contributed to a sale ring, both in point of 
\ breeding and individual merit. Sale positive. 

















DR. CHASE’ 





NY 
\ 


4) \ Wg (\ 
‘yy a IN it | 
Hale MIS 
~_»—~ rk DR. CHASE’S ~~“ 
NEW AND COMPLETE RECEIPT BOOK 


AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 


“Memorial Edition” contains over 800 
PP It is the LAST and CROWNING WORK 
of the Old Doctor’s Life. The demand rm 
work is simply enormous. AGENTS WAN lb 


F. B. DICKERSON & CO., 


(MENTION THIS PAPER.) Detroit, Mich. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


\ 
Mit 
\\ 


No by-bidding. Every animal receiving one 
bid willbe sold. Will also offer one carload of 
young bulls and a few females at private treaty. 
For catalogue and further particulars, address 
Jobn W. Foster, Manager, Flint, Mich., or J. A. 
Mann, Kalamazoo. Mich. 


HOLSTEIN-FRESIANS 
PUBLIC SALE. 


I will hold my second annual sale of Holstein 
Friesian cattle, consisting of a choice lot of 

oung imported cows and their produce, sired 
C imported Tecumseh 366 D. F.H.B. The lot 
will also include the two stock bulls, Tecumseh 
366, four years old, and Pel Couperus716 F. H. B, 
both imported and both sired by the renowned 
Pel 122 F. H. B. The sale will be held on the 


FAIR GROUNDS AT LAPEER, MICH, 


° == OF == 


= p= “A? | Thursday, June Q, 1887. 


——S=S= SUPERBE =S 
Winner First Prize, World’s Fair, Antwerp, 1885. Terms.—One year’s time to responsible parties 
' three per cent off for eash, Send for catalogue. 


reed bining size, beauty, setion and 
endurance ‘established and Fea ander I. H. BUTTERFIELD. 
COL. J. A. MANN, Salesman. 


the patronage and direction of the 
WANTED. 


Government... 
Ten tons of dry husks at once. Highest cash 


| THIRTY JUST IMPORTED 
General 
price paid. Peninsular Spring Bed and Furni- 


























Stallions owned by the French Government. 
120-page eof Oaklawn Stu 
ddress M. W. DUNHAM, 








avor, 


nd some honey with more of a A 
] 


All approved by the Inspector of the 
National Studs of 
ture Co., 128 and 125 Congress 8t., west, Detroit, 
m23-3t 


Wayne, DuPage Co., Iilinote. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Holstein Cattle, 











e 
We have for sale a few extra fine Young 


Holstein Bulisttelers 


jith Best Milk Record Ancestry. 


(2 Write us for terms and prices. 


ISLAND HOME 


Stock Parm, 
GROSSE ISLE, Wayne Co, MICH. 


CITY OFFICE : 
CAMPAU BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


SAVAGE & FARNUM. - Proprietors, 











PERCHERONS | 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Ile, Wayne Co,, Mich., 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, PROPRIETORS, 
Imp'rted& Pure-Bri dPercherons 


All stock selected from the get of sires and 
dams of established reputation and registered in 
the French and American Stud books. New im- 
portations constantly arriving. We have one 
of the largest studs in the country to select from 
including all ages, weights and colors, of both 
stallions and mares. 


Send for our Large Illustrated Cloth-hound 
Catalogue; Sent Free by Mail. 


We have some high-grade stallions and broad 
mares. Address 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1887, 1887, 
OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207, 
Season, $100. 





Give of Foromme BAGG eos ocss és aves oss cove BiH 
* Charley Hilton (trial 2:14) ...... 2:17% 
Spinella (trial 2:17) .... .......... BsVVg 
“ Moyrtie (trial 2:1944) ...........0. 2224 
* Louis R. (% in 1:10; mile 2:234).. 2:29% 
ve teno Defiance (trial 4% in 36).... 2:29% 
* Col. Bowers (441:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:31 
‘* George Milo trial % in 1:13)...... 2:34 


JO GAVIN NO. 564, 
Insurance, $SS. 
Bre Of Cote Bei isiccsevacscor 2:29% 


BONNIE WILKES NO. 3261. 


Insurance, $S5. 


COLONEL MAPES NO. 3024, 


Insurance, SSO. 


LEE DRAKE NO, 3023. 


Insurance, $25. 


Young stallions and breeding stock for sale. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Ovwosso, Mich. 


For the Season of 1887 


Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 
Gen’! Johnston, 


of approved breeding and great individual 
merit, will be kept this season at my farm near 
Bancroft, Shiawassee County. 

General Johnston is a dark brown, with white 
hind legs,one white foreleg,white face and gray 
hairs through the body. He was imported in 
1886, and is registered in the ninth volume of 
the Clydesdale Stud Book of the Clydesdale 
Horse we of Great Britain and Jreland. 
Farmers are invited to call and see this horse 
before deciding where they shall breed their 
mares. 

Good draft horses are in great demand, and 
their value is advancing. You cannot afford to 
breed to a mongrel. 

Terms made known on application. Address 


I. L. MILLS, 
Bancroft, Shiawassee Oo., Mich. 





m9-8t 


For Sale—-Farms and Farming Lands 


in the Saginaw Valley—the best farming lands 
in Michigan. Address 


H. P SMITH, East Saginaw. 


Hoos for Hatehing, 


From Thoroughbred Poultry; $1 per 18; express 
ee rea after June Ist. Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
orns and Plymouth Rocks. Circularfree. Ad- 
T. I. SUTTON, 
Sutton, Lenawee Co., Mich. 








dress 
m30-4t 


A Good Stock ana Grain Farm For Sale 


Contains abont oue hundred and eighty-six acres, 
one hundred and forty of which are oo 





balance in timber. orchard and 
buildiags on the place. Situated two miles north 
and three west of the village of St. Johns, Clinton 


County. For further particulars and terma in- 
quire of R. B. CARUSS, 
mrh2tf St. Johns, Mich, 





SEED CORN. 


I have a few bushels of ‘*Golden Rod,” well 
grown and fire-cured, This variety took the 
remium at the Chicago Fat Stock Show last 
all. It is wellsuited to Southern Michigan and 
Northern Indiana. Price (including sacks) $125 
per bushel; five bushels for $5. Address 
B. HATHAWAY. 
mrl4-tf 


m Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 








Yellow Jersey Nansemond. 








One hundred, by mail, postpaid............ g 

! One thousand, by mail, postpaid,.......... 
Address B. HATHAWAY, 

+ jJe6-1t Little Prairie Ronde, Mieh. 


i$ 





a Day. Samples worth $150, FREE, 
Trees not = A ye nonee’s feet. Brewster's 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


DIRECTORY 


— or — 


MICHIGANER 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle Shropshire sheep and Essex swine, 
aie. Corresvondence solicited. Jerome, 


A D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of svation. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices. my15-Am* 


A J.COOK, Owos+o, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
—- Stock for sale. Write for prices and 
breeding. 020°85tf 
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Stock 











A J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 





P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd, 
Choice young bulls for sale. A221ly 


RTHUR ANDERSON, Monteith, Ailesan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 yeara, with Romeo 27750 by 23d Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke b arrington Duke 3d 
87624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 

Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick | ean of Sharon bull ‘* Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the hcrd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoudence solicited and 
promptly answered. dl4-6m 


HARLES FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Gerd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyee 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 


D Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence s0- 
licited. jny20-ly 

















M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Y silanti. Choice 





AVID P. WILCOX, Forest Hill Stock Farm 

Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stuck 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 30M acres, with good buildings for sale. 
Postoffice address Riley, Clinton Co, n27-ly* 


7} 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
« horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a 48633 at head of herd 
Stock for sale je10-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 
H breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
Correspondence promptly answered. 
jal5-ly 

















for sale. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. 





H. MINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHAFP, ‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne. Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
Correspondence solicited. 





stock for sale. 


AMES D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre, 
Livingston Co. Breeder of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild Eyes 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 














‘OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
e) of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Ceunty, 
B , breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino sheep, snd Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Ca'houn Co., Mich. 





W. HIBBARD, successor to C. Hibbard & 

x Son., Bennington, Saiuwacsee Co., breeders 

of Shortborn cattle, Berkshire swine and Merino 
sheep. All stock recorced. Stock for sale. 











Burr Oak Farm, Muir, 
Stock for 
jal-ly* 


TN. OLMSTED, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 

A’ DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
N . breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 


young females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 








B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
N of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co, dily 





SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 
horns. Familics represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose. Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 





CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Ahk stock recorded. Stock for sale 


H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 

lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals always on 
sale at very reasonable prices. Address Sam’l 
ohoson, 20p"s of the Farm. 828-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 
We: of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well aa the most 
thoroughly practical. 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phylis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


. FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Stock 

W Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 

of Victoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 
Correspondence solicited jan! :87 




















7 . WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 
W “Siock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred reccrded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for sale. al-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 


Ss. F. GI , ‘Fenfeid Stock 
oo ” ng om reeder ana deaier in _thor- 
ongnbred Aolstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Shéep. ag2ly 

V. SEELEY, North pm Oakland 

Co.. breeder of Holstein-Frfesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
922 (D. F. Herd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 
respondence will receive prompt attention. auldtf 


. PHILLIPS, Bay City, breeder and im- 
E oobi of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Intending purchasers invited to 
eal] and inspect stock. 














. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
J Ti ain-Friesian cattle, Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and pe inspection solicited. 


. SEXTON, Howell.i mporter and breed- 
aren thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
Stock farm, three miles south. 018-ly 


L. WEBBER, East naw. Herd 

x mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. KR. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


—_— — 

















Jerseys. 





MITH BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of the — quality and of 
best strains. Houdan chickens. 830-ly 


.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerse 
of the Rioter-alphea and Grand Duke 








trains. Pedro Star 11386, gon of Pedro 
Alanis strains... Pedro Si8r Merino 
Sheep. a ly 


Herefords. 





| get ee PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tle of most popular strains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. f14-ly 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapecr Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 


respondence solicited. Address M. Wickham, 
Manager, 











i hs os AS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2¢ at head), Cotswold and 
Shrepshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Trottin, horses, with stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. ~ -m27-1v 








Devons. 





R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
', and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Galloways. 





8B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Jon 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americas 
Merino sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited, 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


C E. LOCKWOOD, let renin. go Macomb 
. County, breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 





of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
pee flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. 





EK BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 





M. DEAN, Maple avenue Stock Farm, re 
« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im 
proved American Merinos. All swck registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also regis 
tered Poland China Swine. Stock for sale. Cor 
reapondence solicited, 


(F L. HOYT, Satine, Wasotenaw Uo., oreede: 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
oughbred Merino cheep 





Stock for sale. 





A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 
a istered Merino sheep. Size, form, length 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-3m 





AMES McGREGOR & SON, Me:amora, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of tnoroughbred regis 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. my1i3-y 
J ©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macom: vouauty 
2, breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merins 


Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited may8-ly 








R EVARTS SMITH, Ypeilanu, breeder of iho: 
* oughbred Merino Sheep, revistered in Vers: ib 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own brer« 


ing, together with recent selections fro1. some o 
the best flocks in V+ = Examine before purchas'r 
elsewhere a%1-2m 





J 8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breede: 
of Vermont and wre registered thorough 
bred Merino Sheep Stock for sale. 





W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered thoroughbred sheep. Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 








R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mici 
eBreeder of thoroughbred American Merin¢ 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own breai 
ing, together with selections from some:of ii: 
best flocks in Vermont. Correapon:ecnce solicited 





1 O. LOMBAKD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 

er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. “tock for sale. Cor 
reepondence invited 816-ly 





Shropshire-Downs. 








MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 

and dealerin imported and Michigan bred 
Shropshire sheep. Foundation, 26 recorded ewes 
out of Wesley J. Garlock’s flock. Write for par- 





ticulars. 019-ly 
NARLOOCK’S imported ana Michigan-bred 
G Shropshire s2%ep are the popular mutton 


and woo] breed. Oldest established in Michigan 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 





F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 





LESSITER, Jersey, Oakiand Uo., oreeder o' 
Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and vn- 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at rea: onable prices and terms. 





OBERT R. SMITH, Howell. breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 





A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
. Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Insvection invited. au3-<4m 





HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co. 
« breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs ané 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. +Write for prices. 


ZRA BROWN, Engiisnville, Kent Coanty 
breeder of Berkshire swineof the best know: 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. a30-2¢ 

















Poland-Chinas. 


A O. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-bredé 
«s Poland-China swine. All breeders record. 
edin Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-bred 
Poland-Chinas. My breeding ck all re 
corded in both the Ohio and American Poland 
China Records. aug4d 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohio 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
G. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most po 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale 
sheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from 
recorded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


W. RILEY & CO., Greenville, Montcalm 
. Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-Chins 
swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China record 
Correspondence solicited. 828-1) 























Chester- Whites. 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder and 
C. shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re 
corded, Correspondence solicited and persona) 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 








W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 





Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

« of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 

strains of blood. All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 








J. ELLIS, Springfield, Oakland Co., breed- 
N x er of high grade Percheron horses. Stal- 
lions in use El Paso, Ingomar 1320 and a 


5001 (6478). 











POULTRY. 
TRS. N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich., breed: 








er of high class Light Brahma chickens. 
Eggs for sale ty the sitting. Correspondence 
invited. m21-18t 





Ss. W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Crees. 
M ‘breeder of pure-bred poultry. L. and D 
Brahmas, Langshans. P. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Japamese, Royal Pekin and Golden Seabright 
bantams. Toulouse and Embden geese. Rouen 
and Pekin ducks. Bronze Turkeys. Pea fowls. 
Pear! Guineas. and dealer in cage birds. Also 
registered Merino sheepand Poland-China swine 
Stock for sale and eggs in season. nd-ly 








JERSEY RED), POLAND-CHIN. 

Chester White, Berkshire & vont 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 


Fancy Poul. Bend for Cnialogue 
'W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pe 
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About 100 head of both sexes and all ages, 
Several head of bulls ready for service, age 
up to two ages. Choice cows and heifers bred to 
my prize bulls Prins Midlum and Jon 
Carre, who have no superiors. A specialty of 
young pairs not akin for foundation stock. 
ee Everything registered .nd guaranteed 
pare-bred. Write for catalogue and prices or 
come and see the herd. 


M. L. SWEET, 
23 Pearl Street, (Sweet's Hotel Block), 
Grand Rapids,’ Mich. 


IBREED'NG 










a 


mdi COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 
DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the herd 
Cruickshank, 
Rose of Sharon, 

Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed as 
represented. The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3i-ly 


L. W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 








Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 


registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed only 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young boars and sows, dark in color,-and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


BENTON STOCK FARM, 
W. B. OTTO, PROP’R, 
Four Miles Northeast of Charlotte. 


— BREEDER OF — 


PERCHERON HORSES, 


Imp. Altimo at the head of stud. Stallions, Geld- 
ings, Young Mares and mares in foal always on 
hand for sale. (2 Visitors will be met at train 
if notified. jal0-tf 


OAK RIDGE STOCR FARM 
H. L. LINTZ, PROP’R, 


Rochester, Oakland County, Michigan. 


BREEDER OF 


Poland-China Hogs, 


AND 


HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Spanish, Creve Cceur, 

. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Golden Polish, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching in season 
and fowls forsale. All my breeding hogs are 
recorded in Ohio P.-C. Record. my3otft 


Holstein Friesian 


bulls, cows, heifers and calves forsale. Import- 
ed and home-bred. All registered. Prices ve 
low, or would exchange for a few thoroughb’ 
Shropshire ewes. A. FP. CODDINGTON, 
mr7-tf Tecumseh, Mich. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. For 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecumseh. Mich. 


WE, the Todd Im- 
roved Chesters, 
ave been Crownedé 

KING in the show ring 


On the farm with wus 
flock ot Sh: - A ~~ An 
ock o 
For Cirenlarse containing 
full particulars, address 


8. H. TOD 
Wakeman Onle 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of You 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON 

Addison, Lenewee Co., Mich. 

Addison is on the new Miehigan and Ohio 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


Victoria Duke Bulls For Sale. 


One yearling sired by Lord Kirkleavington of 
Erie and one two-year old by the same sire. We 
alsohave one registered Jersey bull for sale, 

JOHN P. SANBORN, 


mri43m Port Huron, Mich. 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


Stock recorded in Ohio Poland China Record. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
B. G. BUELL, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


HOLNTEIN-PRIRSIANS 


I have sbout Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. 


for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terme 

Write for description, prices and records, stating 

what is wanted. A. L. FORBES, 
Stockbridge, YT'~* - 


je8-tf 
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THE WEE THING. 





@h! Bairnies hae we mony 
That rin aboot the hause; 

4n’ ane is fair and gentle, 
Saft-steppit as a mause— 

jn ane is bauld and bonnie, 
Wi’ blue een glintlin’ braw; 

But the sonsy, stumblin’ wee thing 
Is dearest 0° them a'! 


‘Tis weel I loe my Jessie, 
Puir bud sae douce and sweet,— 
Wi’ smile that makes me gladsome, 
An’ voice that gars me greet!. 
An’ weel I loe blith Donald, 
An Jack so gey and sma’— 
But the hirplin, toddlin’ wee thing, 
is dearest o° them a’ 


There's Sandy, straight an winsome, 
Sae strappin’ for his age, 

Fu’ taller than the guidman, 
An’ airnin manly wage— 

Eh! but the tears do bleer my een 
When on his face they fa’— 

But still that fechless wee thing, 
Is dearest 0° them a’! 


Rdaurna think it ower, 
Yor fear it wad be sin; 
Edaurna let the lips spak oot, 
"he thocht that bides within. 
Epray the Lord baith nicht and morn, 
That gude may each befa’, 
But the pray’r that names my wee thing, 
ts the pray'rthat leads them a’! 
. —Mary Elizabeth Blake. 





<-> 


JUNE. 





And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever. come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And o’er it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we lvok or whether we listen, 
We hear life’s murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might— 
An instinct within that reaches and towers 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to asoul in grass and flowers. 
Wow is the high tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away, 
€ames floating back with a ripply cheer 
Into every inletand creek and bay; 
Mow the heart is so full that a drop overfills it; 
We are happy now because God so wills it: 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
“fis enough for us now that the leaves are green 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well, 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell! 
We may shut our eyes but we cannot help know. 
ing 
That skies are blue and grass is growing. 
—Lowell. 


Miscellaneous. 


Seen 
Death on the Battlefield. 

Frank Wilkeson, in his ‘‘ Recollections 
ef a Private,’ says: 

During the first day’s fighting in the Wil- | 
derness, I saw a youth of about twenty | 
years agoskip and yell, stung by a bullet 
through the thigh. He turned to limp to 
the rear. After he had gonea few steps he 
stopped, then he kicked out his leg once or 
twice to see if it would work. Then he 
tere the clothing away from his leg so as to 
see the wound. He lvoked at it attentively | 
fer an instant, then kicked out his leg again, 
then turned and took his placein the ranks, 
and resumed firing. There was consider- 
able disorder in the line, and the soldiers 
moved to and fro, now a few feet to the left, 
now afew feet tothe right. Oneof the e 
movements brought me directly behind this 
wounded soldier. 1 could see plainly from 
that position, and he passed into the gap- 
ing line and began fring. In a minute or 
two the wounded soldier dropped his rifle, 
and clasping his left arm, exclaimed: 

*“*T am hit again!’ 

He sat down behind the battle ranks and 
tore off the sleeve of his shirt. The wound 
was very slight, not much more than skin 
deep. He tied his handkerchief around it, 
picked up his rifle, and took position along- 
side of me. I said: 

“You are fighting in bad luck to-day. 
You had better get away from here.”’ 

He turned his head to answer me. His 
Wiead jerked, he staggered, then fell, then 
regained his feet. A tiny fountain of blood 
and teeth and bone and bits of tongue burst 
eut of his mouth. He had been shot through 
the jaws; the lower one was broken and 
Bung down. I looked directly into his open 
mouth, which was ragged and bloody and 
tongueless. He cast his rifle furiously on 
the ground and staggered off. 

$Bhe next day, just before Longstreet’s 
soldiers made their first charge on the 2d 
Gorps, I heard the peculiar cry a Stricken | 
man utt rs as a bullet tears through his flesh. 
} turned my head as I loaded my rifle, to | 
see who was hit. 1 sawa bearded Irish- 
man pull up his shirt. He had been wound- | 
ed in the left side just below the floating | 
zibs. His face was gray with fear. The | 
wound looked as though it was mortal. He | 
looked at it for an instant, and then poked 
it gently with his index finger. He flushed | 
muly, and smiled with satisfaction. He | 
tweked his shirt into his trousers, and was 
fighting through the ranks again before I 
had capped my rifle. The play of the Irish- | 
man’s face was so expressive, his emotions | 
ehanmged so quickly, that I could not keep 
from laughing. 

Near Spottsylvania I saw, as my battery | 

















s:moyving into action,.a group of wound- | 
Jed men lying in the shade cast by some | 
large oak trees. They silently looked at us | 
as we marched past them. One wounded 
man, a blonde giant of about forty years, 
was smoking a brier-wood pipe. He had a | 
firm grip on the pipe stem. I asked him 
what be was doing. . 

‘Having my last smoke, young fellow,”’ 
he replied. 


His dauntless blue eyes met mine, and he | 


bravely tried to smile. I saw that he was 


dying fast. Pee 





Ma. WEBSTER, on one of his visits to Marsh- 
ffeld, heard and brought back to Washington 
the following good story aboutthe Rey. Dr. 
Allyn, an eccentric Congregational clergyman 
at Duxbury. When a violin was first intrc- 
duced into the choir of Dr. Allyn’s church, 
the innovation gave great offence to some Oo¢ 
the worthy parishioners. Especially was the 
player of the bass viol exercised with sorrow 
and indignation, when the frivolous and pro- 


fane fiddle first took its place in the house of 


God, by the side of his sedate and portly in- 
strument. He accordingly laid the case be- 
fore the parson, who, after listening soberly 
to his complaints, replied: “It may be as 
you say, sir; I don't know but you are right; 
but if you are it strikes me the greater the 
fiddle, the greater the sin!’’ The hero of the 
hig fiddle was untuned. 


/ covered many years and embraced 


| five more men were taken down almost 
| in a day with a malignant fever. 
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When at last the two Americans 
whom we have seen at the Paseo were 
able to disentangle themselves from the 
crowd, they began to make their way 
down to the quay. Their progress was 
slow. Squads of soldiers patrolled 
every street, and they were often 
halted and commanded to give an ac. 
count of themselves. On these occa 
sions Louis Hunter would stand care- 
lessly by with his hands in his pockets, 
while the sailor, who had been pre- 
pared by the latter events of the day 
to act and talk temperately, would 
pull some folded papers from his breast- 
pocket, and declared: 

“We are both Americans, but per- 
fectly peaceable. We belong to the 
bark ‘Nellie Willis,’ in the harbor. 
I am her Captain, Aaron Willis; this is 
my nephew, Louis Hunter, who sails 


with me. Here are my manifest and 
clearance; we're most ready to sail--only 


waiting to ship more hands. We've 
been to the Paseo to see the execution.” 

This full explanation, with a glance 
at the papers, and sometimes a ques- 
tion or two, sufficed to pass the two 








along; and when the Captain’s Span- 
ish was not understood, Louis was 
called upon to explain. As they 
neared the water the crowd became 
thinner,and they were able to walk more 
rapidly, and converse as they walked. 

‘By all odds, the most daring thing | 
I ever saw in my life,” the Captain de- | 
clared. 

“A man couldn't try it once out of | 
ten thousand times, and escape a bul- 
let,’’ said the other. 

“Just so; and that’s what makes the | 
thing so wonderful. Don’t you think | 
gs0?’’ 

“IT think 
Louis. 

The Captain eyed him savagely. | 
Anger and disgust by turns ruled his | 
face. 

“I tell you what, Louis,” he said, as 
he smote his open palm with his fist, 
“the time is coming pretty fast when 
the cabin of the “Nellie Willis’ won't | 
be big enough to hold you and me. 
You've angered me more this after- | 
noon than I want to be angered in a 
whole month. Are you all selfishness, | 
from head to heels? Did you ever say 
a generous thing, or admire another 
man’s words or acts, in your life— | 
say?” 
“O bother, uncle—you tire me with 


it was fool-luck,”’ said | 


| your sentiment.” 


“Very well, sir—I won't tire you 
much longer. Your knowledge of 
Spanish has been of service to me, in 
getting my cargo and doing my busi- 
ness here; but I can’t put up with your 
waysand manners. I sha’n't ask you 
to make another trip with me.” 

“I'm delighted to hear you say so,”’ 
Louis replied, in his most offensive 
tone. 

After this explosion, the two walked 
on in silence. At the quay a disagree- 
able surprise awaited them. A strong 
guard of soldiers was posted wherever 
a boat could approach or leave it, and 
all communication with the vessels an- 
chored out in the harbor was absolute- 
ly cut cff. Several boats had ap- 
proached as near the landings as they 
were permitted; among them Captain 
Willis recognized one from his own 
vessel. 

‘*How long is this to last, I'd like to 
know?”’ the indignant Captain inquired 
of the officer of the guard, and received 
in reply the laconic answer which all 
Spaniards in authority delight to make 
to questioners, and which signifies in 
English: ‘‘Who knows?” 

“I guess it will last all night, easy 
enough,’’ Louis remarked. Captain 
Willis silently assented: and the two 
turned back to the city to secure a 
lodging. 


PART I.—CHAPTER IV. 
THE BARK AND HER CAPTAIN, 

The good bark “Nellie Willis’? had 
been for some years voyaging between | 
Boston and Havana. Her ordinary | 
cargo for the I$w latitudes was salted | 
fish, and her return cargo was rum, 
molasses or tobacco; sometimes all 
three. Her master was also her owner, 
and bluff Captain Willis had been so 
long in the coastwise trade, had for so 
many years sailed his own vessels and 
purchased and disposed of his freights, 
and had sucharare combination of busi- | 
ness shrewdness with good seamanship, 
that those who knew him thought that he 
must have much wealth laid up. But 
the fact was that nobody knew the 
Captain very well; and as he was ac- 
customed to keep his own counsels, all 
that was said about his possessions 
was based on guesses, and not on 
knowledge. 

The experience of Captain Willis 


many voyages; but something quite 
uncommon had occurred upon the 
present trip. When he cast anchor in 
Havana harbor, more than two weeks | 


| before, he found himself almost with- | 


out acrew. A storm off Hatteras, un- 
usual at this season of the year, had 
severely tried his staunch vessel; and 
though she rode it out in safety, it was 
with the loss of three able seamen who 
fell overboard in the gale. 

Before the coast of Cuba was sighted 


One 
died in a few hours, the other four 
were rent to the hospital as soon as the 
anchor was dropped in the harbor. 
Short-handed as he was left, it had 
been with the greatest difficulty that 
Captain Willis had been able to work 
his ship in, and now came the crown- 
ing calamity of the voyage. Sailors 
are proverbially superstitious, and the 
occurrances of this passage had made 
a deep impression upon the re- 
mainder of the crew of the “Nel- 
lie Willis.’ The Captain observed 
whisperings and consultations »#mong 
them, and, though they worked faith- 
fully taking in the- return cargo, he. 


| working the ship. 


+ ately. 


| found a dozen able seamen 


| stamping about his cabin. 


| are better than I do. 





could gee that there was trouble brew- 


ing. LWwo days betore ‘September 1, 
when the freight of tobacco and mo- 
lasses was all stored below, five of the 
seamen cagne aft, and one of them, cap 
in hand, addressed him. The spokes- 
man said that he and his mates had 
made up their minds that the ‘Nellie’ 
had become an unlucky ship, and that 
they dared not return to Bo-ton in her. 
They had worked the ship /ithfully on 
the voyage down, and they asked to be 
paid off for the half-voyage, and dis- 
charged. 

Captain Willis was the very last man 
afloat who would tolerate any conduct 
of this kind from his sailors. He 





sternly ordered them back to their | 


duty, telling them that they had shipped 
for the whole voyage, and the whole 
Voyage they must make. He added in 
a significant way that such men could 
not be trusted with shore leave, and 
that they must stay on board till the 
anchor was up again. 

The Captain flattered himself that he 
had settled the matter by his firm 
words and decided way; but he did not 
know the spirit of these men. They 
had determined that they would never 
return to Boston on the ‘Nellie.’ That 
night the whole five tried to swim 
ashore. Two were carried out to sea 
by the swift current and drowned; 


the mangled body of another was | 


found floating the next morning, al- | 
most bitten in two by a shark; as the | 


other two were not heard of again, it 
was never known whether they 
reached the quay safely, or whether 
they succumbed to some of the many 
perils of this harbor. 

Captain Willis now found himself 
reduced to his mate, Ben Hardy, the 
cook, anda single seaman, beside his 
nephew, who knew nothing about 


frame of mind, he went ashore and of- 
fered a large premium to a shipping 


| agent to procure him a crew immedi- 


The agent promised to do his 
best, and went to work. The same 
evening he visited the Captain on 
board his vessel. 

“It’s no use, sir,’’ he said. 


who want to ship; but one and all flatly 
refuse to sail with you.” 

“What do the rascals mean?’ 
Captain demanded. 

“Why, the truth is, sir, the story 
about your bark being unlucky has 
been spread all over, and they won't 
go in her.”’ 


In no pleasant | 


errand was to see the agent; but the 
agent was able to tell him nothing en 
couraging about the prospect of obtain 
tng any good men. He had ordered the 
mate to keep close watch on the new 
men, and to shoot without hesitation 
any of them whom he found trying te 
desert; and also to keep Dick Purvis 
the only remaining seaman of the old 
crew, at the landing all day, for the 
use of the agent, should he secure any 
more men. We have seen that the 
boat was waiting off the pier when the 
Captain and Louis came down that 
afternoon from the Paseo, but that the 
vigilance of the military authorities in 
the search for the escaped prisoifer pre- 
vented them from returning to the 
bark at that time. The two walked 
up to the city, called at the agents and 
learned that he had had no further suc- 
cess, and then repaired to an Ameri- 
can lodging house which was well 
known to both of them. 

Louis Hunter had made the acquaint- 
ance of some boon companions among 
the Cuban youth while the bark had 
been in the harbor, and he now pro- 
posed to “make a night of it.’’ Captain 
Willis, fatigued with the excitement of 
the day, and much disturbed by the re- 
cent occurrences upon and about his 
vessel, went to bed soon after supper. 
Shortly after dark Louis sallied forth 
to look up his friends. He had not 
reached the next street when he was 
stopped by the patrol and examined. 
That he was an American subjected 
him to instant suspicion, and he was 
therefore taken to the guard-house for 
further examination. Here he was con- 
fined in a dark and ill-ventilated room 
for three hours with a lot of ‘‘suspects”’ 
who had fallen into the clutches of the 
patrol. One at a time they were taken 
out and interrogated by an officer. It 
was near eleven o’clock when Louis’ 
turn came. After a close question- 
ing the oflicer was apparently sat- 


| isfied that the young man was not 


a filibuster, and discharged him, with 


| awarning to go back to his lodgings 


“T’ve | 
in Havana | 


and not be seen in the streets again 
that night. In not the best of tempers 
at the loss of his night's carouse, he 
obeyed. Upon inquiring of his uncle, 


| he found that he, too, had had more 


the | 


experience with the Cuban authorities. 
The house had been visited by an 
armed party, and thoroughly searched. 
Captain Willis had been examined, his 


| papers again scrutinized, and the offi- 


“The idiots!’ shouted Captain Willis, | 


this bark for more than a dozen years, 


| and nothing has gone amiss until this 


voyage. Never lost a man overboard 


| before; never had more than a day’s 
| sickness before.”’ 


“Well, sir, you know what sailors 
Those fellows de- 
serting, and at least three of ‘em get- 
ting wound up at it, has fixed the 
thing, so there’s no use in my talking 
about it. I'll try and get you a picked- 
up lot, of all sorts; but better than that 
I can't do.” ’ 

The Captain raged and stormed at 
the idea of his going back to Boston 
with a crew of ’fore-the-masters; but 
he had to yield to the inevitable, and 
the agent went ashore with instruc- 
tions to do the best he could. 

All the next day the agent was 
bringing out to the bark by ones and 
twos the newly-shipped crew, until 
eleven had been secured. The Cap- 
tain examined each man, and his 
temper was by no means improved 
when he found that there was not one 
able seaman among the lot. There 
were four negroes, powerful, muscu- 
lar fellows, who had been working as 
stevedores, and who had made up their 
minds that they would like a sea-voy- 
age. They carried clasp-knives in their 
waistbands, and were not a very pleas- 
ant lot to look at. Four more were 
depraved-looking Creoles, the very 


four as villainous-looking faces as 
were ever seen aboard ship. Two 
more were vagrant stowaways, who 
had come from Liverpool on a mer- 
chant vessel, getting the rope’s-end 
liberally on the passage, and after 
spending a month at Havana in the 
calaboose, upon being released they 


_went straight to the shipping-office, 


not knowing where else to go. The 
eleventh was a mulatto, almost a giant 
in size, with a sullen, ugly look about 
the eyes. His account of himself was 


| that he was a free man, had worked on 


tobacco-lands back of Cardenas, and 
had come to Havana to engage in some- 
thing different; he didn’t much care 
what. 

This man the Captain eyed very 


closely. 
«*There’s something about your mo- 


| tions, my man,’’ he said, ‘‘that makes 


me think that you know more of the 
sea than you want to tell. Walk across 
the deck.” 

The mulatto hesitated. 

*« Start!’ thundered the Captain 

The man walked to the other side, 
and returned. 


“That walk can’t be disguised. 


You’re an old sailor; what your reason | 


is for concealing it, 1 don’t know nor 
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** START!’ THUNDERED THE CAPTAIN. 





care; only don’t try to play up queer 
with me. Go forward.’’ The mulatta 
sullenly obeyed. 

Upon the morning of the 1st of Sep- 
tember the Captain went ashore with 
his nephew, leaving faithful Ben Har 
dy, the mate, in charge of the vessel 
and the unpromising crew. His chied 


“T’ve sailed | 


cer appearing suspicious of all Amere | 


ican ship-captains, because, as he wise- 
ly observed, ‘‘they might have brought 
some filibusters into port,’’ had com- 
pelled him to dress himself and ac- 
company him to the American Consul 
to be identified. This irritating pro- 
cedure had been gone through with, 
and Louis found his uncle walking his 
chamber by the light of a tallow candle, 
literally cursing all Spaniards and 
Cubans, and raging like a caged lion. 

**So you're back, are you?”’ he said, 
inarather mild@w tone, as Louis en- 
tered. ‘I was thinking those high- 
waymen had got you.” 

“*They did, and only just let me go,” 
said the other, sulkily. 

**Well, I'll be cursed! But never 
mind; we'll get to sea toemorrow, in 
some shape, crew or no crew; and if 
the ‘Nellie’ ever comes down this way 
again, it will be when a few Americans 
and Cuban patriots haven't half scared 
the whole Spanish nation out of their 
wits.” 

Had Louis Hunter possessed a frank, 
sympathizing nature he would have 
embraced this opportunity to remove 
all misunderstandings with his uncle. 
The old sea-dog was riow in that frame 
of mind that made him wish to talk 
with some one, and with Louis espec- 
ially, about the stirring events of the 
day, the inconveniences and annoy- 
ances suffered from the Cuban authori- 
ties, and the dubious prospects of the 


/ return voyage of the bark, with her 


dregs of the Spanish population, with | 





| 





picked-up crew. But Louis had neither 
generosity of heart nor nobility of nat- 
ure. He was cold, selfish and 


sinister; he had no real affection for | 
the man who had faithfully tried, in | 
his own rough, hearty way, to benefit | 
him; and it may be—I do not know— | 


that some dark schemes of seif-aggran- 
dizement, prompted by late events, 
had already entered the young man’s 
brain. However that may be, it is 
certain that he repelled all the Cap- 
tain’s friendly advances, went to bed, 
and was presently asleep. Captain 
Willis also soon retired; but this rude 
disturbance of his slumbers had made 
him wakeful, and it was not until the 
clock struck two that sleep visited his 
eyes. Then his rest was uneasy, and 
troubled by dreams in which were 
mingled in one grand confusion Cuban 
garrotes, escaping filibusters, sick sail- 
ors, storms, calms and helpless vessels 
drifting without crews. Nor did his 
slumbers become calm and _ peaceful 
till another vision had soothed them— 
a dream of a quiet home in far-away 
New England, and faces there that 
were very dear to the old sea-dog’s 
heart. 





PART L—CHAPTER V. 
ON THE DECK. 

The master of the ‘Nellie’? awoke 
the next morning in a state of uneasi- 
ness lest he should be kept away from 
his vessel for another day. Louis 
wanted to remain in the city some 
hours longer; but the Captain declared 
that he should get back to the bark 
just as soon as he was allowed, and 
would then weigh anchor at once. 
After an early breakfast Louis sullenly 
followed him down to the quay. Many 
small boats were waiting here under 
the surveillance of the guard, the 
‘Nellie’s’’ among them. The hour 
was not yet nine, but quite a crowd of 
sailors had gathered, anxious to return 
to their vessels. The officer of the 
guard closely examined all of them, 
permitted the greater number to enter 
their boats, and detained a few for 
further examination. Captain Willis 
and Louis easily passed, and were 
about to step into the boat which Dick 
Purvis pulled up to the steps, when the 
shipping-agent hastened up, followed 
by a man in a@ worn suit of sailor's 
ciothes. . 

“I’ve got another man for yoy, Ca 
tain,” he said. *He claims to be an 
able seaman; but, unluckily, he can’t 
speak a word of English. But I 
thought, considering everything. you'd 


‘like to take him. He talks Spanish 
fast enough, anyway.”’ 

This last acquisition of the agent was 
a man of apparently fifty years of age. 
His bristly hair was grizzled, his shoul- 
ders were slightly stooped, and his 
forehead and cheeks were wrinkled. 
His face had the decided hue of the 
Spaniard. A great patch almost con- 
cealing his left eye gave rather an un- 
pleasant aspect to his face. He was 
not heavily built; his motions were 
alert, and he seemed strong. 

‘Will you take him, sir?’’ asked the 
agent. 

The Captain looked at this new sailor 
with no great enthusiasm in his face. 

“Mr. Simmons,’’ he said, ‘you've 
already brought me eleven of the worst 
looking fellows that ever stood on a 








Wp 


‘* ANOTHER OF THE SAME SORT.” 





deck; and now here’s another of the 
same sort. Suppose he is a seaman—I 
can’t swear in Spanish. ButI suppose 
we might as well have around dozen 
of’em. Put him in the boat.” 

Before this could be done the man 
had to be examined by the officer. He 
answered all the questions asked him 
in good Spanish, which the Captain 
caused Louis to interpret to him. He 
said his name was Jose Gardez; that he 
was fifty-five years old, and was born 
at Bahia Honda, of Spanish parents. 
He was bred a sailor, and had always 
followed the sea. He had lately been 





| on the merchant ship ‘‘Cid Campeador” | 


| been sick, and his ship had sailed a | 


week before without him. He did not 


| He looked on as carelessly as though 





between Cadiz,and Havana; but he had | 


| 


he had not the slightest interest in 
what occurred. 


The mate went directly to the negro. | 


‘Hold out your hands,” he said. 


With a motion like a flash, the fel- | 


low seized the handcuffs and tossed 
them overboard. One sweep of his 
powerful arm thrust the mate aside. 
His clasp-knife was plucked from his 
waistband, opened and brandished; 
with a yell he sprang toward the Cap- 
tain. His eyes were bloodshot and 
glaring; those who saw his face saw 
something more pitiless and ferocious 
than is in the faces of wild beasts. 

Some of the men on the deck shud- 
dered; some closed their eyes. Some 
rejoiced like fiends. Twe, at least- 
started forward, brandishing capstan, 
bars. Yet they could not have been in 
time to avail against the agile, sudden 
movements of this mad human animal. 

There was a loud report; the negro 
suddenly stopped. His eyes rolled hor- 
ribly in his head; his knife dropped 
from his grasp. He threw up his arms, 
plunged forward, and fell in a heap on 
the deck—dead, with a bullet t ugh 
his heart! 

The Captain advanced a single step. 
A great navy revolver, still smoking, 
was in his hand. 

“You see what I mean,” he quietly 
said. ‘Now, to your duty, every man! 


You all know who is Captain, by this | 


time. 
There was not an instant’s delay. 
The crew fell back, dumb and con- 


quered by this stern exhibition of au- | 


thority. The mate speedily assem- 
bled them at the capstan, the anchor 
came up, the sails were spread, slowly 
and awkwardly, and the bark wit 


wind and current in her favor, so that | 


nothing was needed, sailed out past 
the frowning guns of Moro Castle, and 
to the open sea. 

The Captain paced the after-deck, 
and watched the mate as he moved 


about among the crew. 


scene, he now began to feel the revul- 
sion as the strain was removed. He 
wanted some one to talk to, and looked 
around for Louis, but he had gone 
down into the cabin. 

In a few moments the mate came aft 
and touched his cap. 

“They're doing fairly well, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘Lubbers, the most of them, 


| want to be idle, and this was the first | but they don’t hang back now. I 
| reckon we shall get all out of them 


chance he had got. 
This account was perfectly satisfac- 
| tory to the officer; he nodded permis- 
sion; and in afew moments the stout 
arms of Dick Purvis were propelling 
the party across the harbor. 
Captain Willis was no sooner on 
deck than he called for the mate. 
“Call the crew aft, Mr. Hardy,’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve a word to say to them.” 
They came, most of them sauntering 
along with their hands in their pockets, 
and looking altogether very unlike a 
good ship’s company. The _ four 
negroes stood in a group by them. 
selves. Dick Purvis stood with his cap 
in his hand, in an attitude of respectful 
j attention; the others were collected 
behind these. Captain Willis surveyed 
them a moment with an eye like a 
hawk, and then spoke clearly and dis- 
tinctly: 

“My men, I've sailed the for 
well nigh forty years, and I've com- 
manded ships for thirty; but this is the 
first time I ever went out with a lot of 
green hands. Dick Purvis, avast there! 
—stand aside; you know this talk ain’t 
for you. 


seas 


Except Mr. Hardy and Dick, 
llearn that there’s only two seamen 
now in the ship. We've got a voyage 
of nearly two thousand miles to make, 
and a valuable cargo aboard. You 
can’t learn to be sailors on this trip— 
but you can learn a good deal. You'll 
be well treated by Mr. Hardy and my- 
self—but there’s one thing you must 
understand now, right at the start. 
You must obey orders—d’ye hear. I’m 
the Captain, and Mr. Hardy is the mate 
of this ship. Louis, put that in Span- 
ish for the benefit of those that don’t 
understand me.” 

The nephew did as requested. 

‘That's all. Go forward now. 
| Hardy, up anchor at once.” 

The four negroes did not stir. 

The others had started, but seeing 
that something was about to happen, 
they paused. 

“Go forward, I say!’ 
Captain, sternly. 

One of the negroes took asingle step 
in advance of his comrades. 

“We hab been deceibed,’”’ he said, 
speaking in a thick voice and in broken 
English. ‘Dis bad ship; dis unlucky 
ship; debbil in de ship. We four neb- 
ber go in um! Put us ashore, sah, 
quick.” 

The others heard this startling declar- 
ation with various feelings, but every 
eye was upon the Captain. 
his face darken, and his little eyes 
shine like coals. r 
as a post, his head slightly thrown 
back, acd his right hand thrust into 
the breast of his tightly-buttoned coat. 
He svoke low, but there was a danger- 
ous rasp in his voice. 

“Mr. Hardy, get a pair of handcuffs. 
Shackle that man, and confine him be- 
low three days on bread and water.”’ 

There was a low muttering among 


| 


Mr. 


repeated the 


obey the order. The balance of the 
crew edged back a little, as though 
they wanted to be out of the way of 
the impending trouble. Dick Purvis 
stood aside, somewhat nearer the Cap- 
tain, holding a capstan-bar behind 
him. To his surprise and delight, he 
found Jose Gardez by his side with an- 
other such bar in his hand. nodding his 
head to him, as much as to say: “I’m 
with you.’’ The Mate stood close up 
to the Captain when he spoke, and im- 
mediately started for the handcuffs, 

The strain and suspense of such a 
moment is exquisitely painful. All on 
that deck felt it, though with different 
thoughts and emotions. The mate 
was certainly not gone two minutes; 
but the time that passed before his 
head emerged above the deck as he 
ran up the cabin-stairs s med an 

e. 

The attitude and appearance of one 
man there ought to be mentioned. This 
was Louis Hunter. He stood at the 
right of the Captain, leaning up against 





They saw | 


He stood motionless | 


the negroes as the mate started to | . 
the Bahamas on his course home and 


that they can do.” 

“Very well, Mr. Hardy. 
the wheel?” 

‘Dick Purvis, sir.” 

“Right again. We're well out of 
the harbor, I should think.”’ 

“Quite outside, sir.”’ 

‘Keep her east by north for the pres- 
ent.”’ 

‘‘East by north, sir.”’ 

“And Isay, Mr. Hardy, just see if 
there is any life in that fellow on the 
deck there. I meant to shoot him 
straight throuzh the heart, and I think 
I did.” 

The mate went and turned the cum- 
brous body over on its back. A pool of 


Who's at 





a 





ba” 


THERE WAS A LOUD REPORT. 


= nee Ke 





dark blood had gathered on the deck. 
‘He is quite dead, sir.”’ 
‘Very good. Now you will see, Mr. 


| Hardy, since this thing has happened 
| in port, it would ordinarily be correct 


tomake areport of it to the United 
States Consul, and have the body taken 
ashore, ask for an inquiry and all that. 
As things are, I'll do nothing of the 


kind. I wouldn't stay another day in 
this harbor for a million. Have 
| the deck swabbed up, Mr. Hardy, 


and the body taken below and sewed 
up in spare canvas, with an hundred 


| pound weight at the heels, and to- 





the quarter-rail, smoking a cigarette. | ‘The 


night chuck it overboard.” 

‘Ave, aye, sir.”’ 

“You think these fellows are pretty 
well quieted now—eh, Hardy?” 

“I should think so, sir,’’ replied the 
mate, with a smile. 


“Well, you and I will have to take | 
tricks at the wheel with Purvis, till we 


know whom we can rely on—l’m go- 
ing below now for an hour. Keep 
close watch, and call me if anything 
happens. You've got a pistol?” 

“‘Aye, aye, sir.” 





PARI L—CHAPTER VL 
A SURPRISING RBVELATION, 


Captain Willis had not entirely dise 
posed of his oargo of salted fish at 
Havana: he had about a fourth of it 


stillon board. He had learned that | 


there was a good market for it at 
Nassau, and he had resolved to take 


dispose of this surplus. 
He had often sailed this course— 


along the Cuban coast to Matanzas, | 
thence up the Bahama Channel, Port | 
Abace and Elethnera, and so out into | 
Nassau was but | 


the North Atlantic. 
two days’sail, provided the winds were 
what he might reasonably expect at 
this season. 

But well as he knew the route, we 
find him now with his charts spread 
out on the cabin tuble, locating the 
many islands of this group, and care- 
fully examining the various channels 
and passes. It was Captain Willis’ 
boast that he had never lost a ship; | 
and, certainly, if care, and study, and 
good seamanship could avail, he was | 
not likely to. 

Satisfying himself, for the present, 
about the course, he put away the 
charts. Looking out from the cabin 
bull’s-eye on the starb ard side, he saw 
ten miles away over the sparkling 
waves the mountainous coast of Cuba. 
bark was bowling along before a _ 





° 


Cool as the | 
man had been through this exciting | 


| up the ladder to the loft—' Come gals: 


ee, 





southwesterly breeze; he was at ,, 
again; he shook off in a moment al 
disagreeable thoughts of the harsh },, 
necessary event of the morning, an 
indulged in some pleasing reflectio,, 
of the profits that he was likely to 
make on this voyage. Unlocking , 
small locker in the side of the ¢,jj, 
he took out two canvas bags and 
weighed them in his hands. They wey, 
heavy; they well might be, since each 
was full of Spanish and Mexican gold 
pieces. He carefully replaced the bao, 
in the locker. : 

The bells sounding the hour from +, 
deck told him that it was now {,,, 
o’clock. He remembered his promise 
to the mate to return in an hour. As 
he put on his hat to go aboye, : 
thought of Louis occurred to him. Jy, 
had not seen him since the tragic ye, 
dent of the morning. What could thy 
boy mean by shunning him at such, 
time? His conduct had been so strang 
lately that the Captain was serious|; 
troubled by it. Considerably agitate 
by these reflections, Captain Willis wa; 
about to go on deck, when he heard, 
smart rap at the cabin-door. The mat 
entered in answer to his bidding. 

“Well, Mr. Hardy—any trouble?” hy 
said, ‘‘I was just coming up.” 

‘No particular trouble, sir, but some 
| things have happened that you ough 
| toknow. I’ve put the mulatto at the 
| wheel, and left Purvis to watch th 
| deck for ten minutes, till I could tej 
| you.”’ 
| “Quite right, Mr. Hardy. 
with it.”’ 

“Well, sir, in the first place, that 
| mulatto. You know the story he told 
about his being a green hand?” 

“Yes.”’ 

‘‘He’s no more a greenhorn than yon 
are, sir! He tries to work slow and 
clumsy; but every motion satisfies me 
that he’s an old hand, and knows every 
| rope and spar in the ship.” ‘ 

“I thought as much.” 

“But that isn’t all. You know, sir, 
I’m an old sailor, and know pretty 
much every thing about sailors’ ways, 
| I've been in pretty much every sea, and 
| in the South Pacifie I learned ai) that 
| there was to be learned about tattoo 
| ing. JI suppose I know all the marks 

that sailors use to distinguish each 
| other. Well, sir—the mulatto rolled 
up his sleeves to take the wheel—and 
there on his right arm above the elbow 
was the true Isle of Pines mark.” 

“Great Heaven!”’ said the Captain. 
‘You don’t mean that he is a pirate?” 

“] mean that he has 
whether he is now or not.”’ 

“And you left him at the wheel?” 

“Only long enough to come and tell 
you what I had discovered.” 

Captain Willis snatched his revolver 
from the table. 

“Come up at once,” he said. ‘Brin 
another pair of handcuffs with jy 
Take the wheel yourself.”’ 

The Captain gained the deck, and 
strode directly to the wheel. His pis 
tol instantly covered the giant who 
held it. 

“What's 
manded. 

‘East by south.” 

The Captain glanced toward the 
coast. In the last ten 
bark had been approaching it, though 
it was still five or six miles away. Pu 
vis should have the change, 
the faithful sailor had flung himself es- 
hausted on the deck. 

The mate came up, saw the 
in position at a glance, and with 2 i 
ery was about to snatcb 
from the mulatto’s hans. 

“Wait, Hardy,” the Captain s 
almost touching the woolly head w 
the muzzle cf his pistol. ‘ You bl 
scoundrei, you are well known to 
an@ i should serve you right by | 
ting a bullet straight through j 
Why should I not?” 

The man answered only by a stolid 
look of hate. His grasp on the w! 
relaxed, and the vessel fell off a point 

‘Keep her east by northeast, 
you're a dead man!” roared the Cap- 
tain. ‘You're an Isle of Pines pirat, 
and you've shipped on this bark ” 
plunder it. Purvis here, take the 
helm again. 
irons.”’ 

The mulatto sullenly gave up th 
helm, and yielded his wrists to th 
shackles. The mate marched him 
forward before the muzzle of his piste) 

| and down the ladder into the forehold. 
| All the crew saw it, and there wer? 
some black looks; but no man dared 
to lift up his voice. 

In a few moments the mate returned 
with the intelligence that he had col 
fined the mulatto below, and had pt! 
on him heavy leg-irons. 

Captain Willis walked the deck fot 

| half an hour with the mate, advisil3 
as to what should be done in the grav? 
situation in which the ship was placed 
Every hour seemed to develop 2 
and more imminent perils; and what 
was yet to come, no man could foresee 

lt was finally agreed that both (4 

tain and mate should pass the night 
| deck, and that one or the other m™ 
| be constantly awake to superintend 0 
watch and the man at the wheel. 

“Tl go below again, and makes” 
| preparations,’’ said the Captain; 4" 
he proceeded to do so. 

Could he have known 
| transpired in his cabin in his 
| something like despair might we 
seized him. 

(To be continued.) 
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In a new Western novel called 
| oceurs this description of a certain 
keeper who was without any sort of 
what the boys in this city would call a° a 
| tler.”” ** She was called a ‘ Come-gals — 
| @ woman’ by neighbors; partly in ridieu" y 
| her enthusiasm, and partly in admiration ° 
| her energy. It was told of her that she 
| get up before light on Monday, * fly peorg 
| uncover the fire, hang on the kettle ro 


° 1] 
To-day’s Monday: = 
y's Weanesd#!! 
» Satur 
e” 


“6 Zury. 
xin hous 
dou?! 
‘hus 


wou I 


start up'n’ start in! 
morrow’s Tuesday, ’n’ next da. 
’n’ then comes Thursday, Friday "0 
day—the hull week gone ’n’ nothin’ 40? 





In hundreds of cases, Hood’s Sarsaperi 
by purifying and enriching the “ee . 
proved a potent remedy for rheumat® 
Hence, if you suffer the pains and aches - 
this disease, it is fair to assume that A 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. Give it @ trial. 
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